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A MITE SONG. 


Only a drop in the bucket, 
But every drop will tell; 
The bucket would soon be empty 
Without the drops in the well. 
Only a poor little penny, 
It was all I had to give; 
But as pennies make the dollars, 
It may help some cause to live. 
A few little bits of ribbon 
And some toys—they were not new— 
But they made the sick child happy, 
Which bas made me happy too. 


Only some out-grown garmentse— 
They were all I had to spare, 
But they help to clothe the needy ; 
And the poor are everywhere. 


A word now and then of comfort 
That cost me nothing to say; 

But the poor old man died happy, 
And it helped him on the way. 

God loveth the cheerful giver, 
Though the gift ke poor and small. 

What doth He think of His children 
When they never give at all? 

oe 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Members of the American Woman Suf- 
frage Association who wish to renew their 
membership, and those who wish to be- 
come members, should send the fee of 
membe ship (one dollar) to the treasurer, 
Mrs. Abbie 'T’. Codman, at this office. ‘The 
roll of members should be larger this year 
than ever, for the suke of the good cause 
which even dull people are beginning to 
see is needed as a defence against vice and 
crime, if for no other reason. 

——- ee —— 

There are to be elevators to the State 
House in Boston. Women who have toiled 
up to the Green-Room time after time dur- 
ing thirty years, to be heard on their peti- 
tions for equal rights, will be glad, at 
least, to have the way made easier. 

—— coo - ~ 

Some fortune, good or ill. has sent a cir- 
cular letter of the remonstrants to our 
hands. ‘These suffrage helpers are early 
at work asking for names to which they 
ean send their papers, as they wish to 
spread them as widely as possible. 

~ eee = 

The statesmanship of *\H. H.” in her 
dealing with the Indian question, and ber 
essential value to the Government in that 
department, are told with approval now 
that she is dead. Mrs. Chapman died, and 
the press recalled that in the anti-slavery 
times she was “among the most courage- 
ous and unshrinking asserters of the funda- 
mental American principle.” The same 
was true of Lydia Maria Child, Lucretia 
Mott, and Frances D. Gage. ‘These wom- 
en all lived rated with idfots, lunaties, and 
felons politically. The press that recog- 
nizes their value when they are no longer 
here, dows not comprehend the loss to the 
State which is involved by the exclusion 
of such women from the exercise of po- 
litical power. Every daily paper shows 
the tide of evil rising higher and higher. 
Into the “body politic’ are constantly 
pouring the worst ci:ssses of men, free to 
spoil and endanger every bestinterest. But 
the wisest and best women are rigorously 
excluded. Oh fora little political sugacity, 
for eyes that can see! 

*<e-- - 

The Daily Telegraph of Sydney, New 
South Wales, reaches us this week with a 
pleasant account of the arrival there of 
Mrs. M. G. C. Leavitt, and of her good 
work. 











Dr. Vincent is the soul of the Chautauqua 
School. He introduced Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore the other day, when she was to 
deliver her lecture on Wendell Phillips. 
In introducing her, Dr. Vincent said: ‘It 
is not often that you have a thing discussed 
by a queen.” Now everybody knows the 
rare service Mr. Phillips and Mrs. Liver- 
more have rendered to the world, and the 
royal titles that belong tothem. But how 
can Dr. Vincent apply the term ‘*queen” to 
Mrs. Livermore, so long as he believes that 
women are a subject class to be ruled over? 
The mockery of fine words has‘a keen hurt 
in such acase Dr. Vincent should help 
women to the possession of the power tliat 
belongs to them. 

— ee —— 

The Boston Herald is always on gua'd 
against the equal rights of women. Its 
special club is down now on Mr. Hamilton 
Willcox, who, after careful study of the 
constitution and laws of New York, tinds 
nothing to prevent the exercise of the 
right of suffrage by the women of that 
State, since the word “person,” and not 
**male,” is the only word used in defining 
the right of voters. ‘The Herald says: 

“A curious thing is the attempt of cer- 
tain female suffragists in New York to 
persuade themselves that henceforth wom- 
en will vote in that State because there is 
no law to prevent it, and nothing in the 
constitution adverse to it. The apostle of 
this new doctrine, which his name is Will- 
cox (with two I's). says: ‘Having 4,000 
election districts in the State, we have 4,000 
points of attack instead of one. If we get 
women’s votes taken in but one of these 
4,000 districts, the breach is made and the 
precedent is established.” A mere man 
might have thought3,999 precedents would 
weigh more than one. Not so Willcox. 
He insist~ that since women have not been 
formally excluded from voting any more 
than angels and saints have been, there- 
fore they have a right to vote, and will 
vote. Great man is Willcox.” 

High authority once declared the earth 
did not turn on its axis. But it did turn 
all the same. It may be found that the 
door in New York is open for women to 
vote. 





a coe 


The annual report of the Superintendent 
of Publie Instruction in New Hampshire 
shows again the lack of equal rights for 
women, by the difference in the salaries of 
the men and women teachers. According 
to this report, the number of male teachers 
is 424, female teachers, 3,062. ‘The aver- 
age salary of male teachers is $39 21 per 
month, ineluding board, and thar of female 
teachers $23 20. Here is an argument and 
an appeal to all right-minded men for 
equal rights. The same work during the 
same number of hours is paid sixteen dol- 
lars more when done by a man than when 
done by a woman. The senre of justice, 
pursued by a sense of shame, should right 
so manifest a wrong. One way to this end 
is to call attention to the facts. Let them 
be told far and wide. 

SS 

A single word sometimes makes all the 
difference in what one means to say. For 
instance, last week we were made to say: 
“It is no better to send a woman to prison 
us a common scold than to send her to the 
ducking pond and then home to live‘under 
the roof, etc., with the man who sent ber 
to be ducked,” whereas we said it is better 
to send her to prison, ete. One is unwil- 
ling to go down to posterity as holding the 
two cases alike. 

+ oe —-- 


A STUDY IN MORALITY. 





A notice of Mr. Albert Shaw’s * History 
of Icaria.” written by H. B. B., appeared in 
the JOURNAL, some months ago, but that 
review did not take under consideration 
the facts given by Mr. Shaw which indi- 
‘ate the relation which this experiment in 
socialism has borne towards the woman 
movement. The socialist and the woman 
movements are important features of this 
age, and it is desirable to arrive at a com- 
plete understanding of their bearing upon 
each other and upon personal morality. 

In May, 1847, Etienne Cabet published 
in Paris a proclamation, urging his fol- 


| lowers to emigrate and form in new sur- 
roundings a communistic society, to be 


ealled [earia. after an ideal country, which 
he had described in a book written some 
years previously. In this ideal Iearia, he 
had Jaid down *“‘pure and lofty” principles 
of morality. **Marriage and the family 
were deemed sacred. The position of wom- 
an was fully on the par with that of man.” 
A real Iearia was now to be founded, and 
two weeks after the address urging emi- 
gration, @ special appeal was sent out to 
women “inviting them to an emancipated 
life in happy Icaria.” Thousandsof French 





men and women drea med of going, but the 
Revolation of ‘48 intervened. and gave 
them hopes which kept them at home. 
Nevertheless, after many vicissitudes, a 
small society got itself settled in Iowa. 
Apparently the practice which Mr. Shaw 
says that ‘Cabet described in his ideal 
community, of giving full equality to 
women, did not prevail in the real associa- 
tion; for, many years after its foundation, 
dissensions arose among the eighty mem- 
bers of the [varian family. ‘The younger 
party desired changes in the business 
management, and improvements in the 
method of agriculture. They wished the 
franchise given to women. . . . Perhaps 
thev were the more anxious for the eman- 
cipation of the sex because it would have 
changed the voting majority in assembly 
to their side.” 

The difference of opinion led to a division 
of goods, and the formation of two com- 
munities. ‘The conservatives took the odd- 
ly inappropriate name of New Icaria. 
They still occupy a portion of lands of the 
original society. In 1898, there were ten 
women among them. ‘They are described 
as neat and tidy, possessing pleasant man- 
ners, and able to impart to their outward- 
ly barren life something of French charm. 
They have been granted some political 
rights even in this unprogressive New 
Icaria. Among the officers is one called 
the Director of Clothing and Lodging, and 
this functionary is generally a woman. 
‘The women are ‘also’ entitled to vote on 
several questions, such as the admission 
of new members, amendments to the Con- 
stitution, choice of a Director of Clothing 
and Lodging, and some other matters, 
either of more than ordinary importance, or 
of more than usual concern to the women 
themselves. On most current questions, 
they do not vote.” One cannot help won- 
dering on what principle the honest breth- 
ren decide when they will claim the sole 
privilege of the franchise. ‘The standard 
of morality is high. . . . If a marriage is 
to take place, the nearest Justice of the 
Peace is resorted to, and the knot is tied 
in a simple and legal manner.” 

When the other branch of the Icarian 
community organized itself after the divis- 
ion, all the women, as well as the men, 
signed a document, formally making over 
to the whole body all individual claims on 
that portion of the community’s property 
which had passed to them from the old so- 
ciety. Later, they adopted a constitution 
which extends the right of suffrage to 
women Arrangements were made in 
1883—4 for the transfer as soon as practica- 
ble of this group of socialists to California, 
whither some of their party had gone in 
1881, and had already organized the colony 
of Icaria-Speranza. In learia-Speranza the 
solidarity of the family is fully recognized. 
Women may vote on the same terims, 
and under the same regulations, as men, 
but these experimenters in sociology lay 
an extreme emphasis on the union of 
husband and wife. The father and 
mother vote on their separate resporsi- 
bility as individuals, within the bond of 
the community, but the family is the 
unit of membership. ‘The Constitution pro- 
vides that if a man resign his membership 
or be expelled from it, such resignation or 
expulsion shall be understood to include 
that of h's wife and of those of his children 
who are under a certain age. If a married 
woman resign or be expelled, her husband 
and young children also follow her. 

Among the leaders in these societies are 


some men who have been prominent in 
French communistic movements, but they. 


have either accepted or themselves evolved 
these ideas of morality. In Iearia-Speranza 
much influence is exercised by the sons 
and son-in-law of Jules Leroux, brother of 
that Pierre Leroux who moulded the phil- 
osophical opinions of George Sand. Jules 
Leroux himself never joined the society, 
but lived in the [owa family for several 
years. Mr. Shaw says he **was undoubted- 
ly a man of pure and noble character, and 
of a strong religious nature.” 

In the Icarian group of experiments, 
therefore, it may be seen that there has 
been a steady movement towards, what 
has now been achieved in the younger as- 
sociations, the complete recognition of the 
equality of women and wen. It is also 
evident that this movement has been made 
under the influence of a pure and simple 
morality, derived from Cabet, who ,pub- 
lished in 1841 ‘tan important pamphlet de- 
fending marriage and the institution of the 
family.” Consequently it is worth while 
to study the experience, in these matters, of 
even such a small body of reformers as the 
Iearians. L. B. C. WYMAN. 





THE MAN AND THE WOMAN. 





Eilitors Woman's Journal : 

I had been in Baltimore for three days ; 
my purpose, to see Anna Ella Carroll, and 
to hear from her own iips the story of her 
life. I had sat with her hours each day. 
and listened with varied and intense feel- 
ing. as she unfolded to me successive 
chapters of her grand experiences. ‘To- 
day I was to return home, and with a ten- 
der farewell, I had said good-by for the 
present, and went out into the street, to go 
back tomy hotel As we drove along, the 
streets seemed wonderfully quiet, and I 
was all at once aware that above the sol- 
emn silence, the city bells were tolling, 
—tolling the requiem of the great general, 
who was this day laid in his grave, while 
the whole nation was in mourning for his 
loss.—in mourning for the man who saved 
the Union. Then suddenly I said to my- 
self: “There is, too, a woman who saved 
the Union; the woman to whom I have just 
bidden farewell; the woman who planned 
the ‘Tennessee Campuign.” It must be al- 
ways our pious care that these two names 
go down in history together,—Ulysses 8S. 
Grant and Anna Ella Carroll,—the man 
and the woman who together saved our 
Union. The brain and the pen of the wom- 
an, and the arm and the sword of the man, 
carried this nation through its perilous 
condition, securing freedom to the slave, 
and to the whole people the strength of a 
united nation. Cc. C. H. 

East Orange, N. J. 


—— oe 


HOW TO TREAT WIVES. 


Sam Jones, of Georgia, the well-known 
revivalist, thus discourses on the treatment 
of wives by husbands, and vice versa. 


“It’s ten thousand times harder to be 
just than generous. If is easy enough to 
give a poor woman a dollar, but when it 
comes to follow a straight line, being just 
in all things, just to God, to your family, 
to your children, to all men, itis a difter- 
ent thing. Some men are never just to 
their wives. They pay their cook five 
dollars very witlingty Saturday night, 
but when the hard-working, economical, 
painstaking wife asks for a little money 
on Monday, the brute will say: ‘O wife, 
what do you want with money? 

“IT knew a fellow in Georgia who had 
been married ten years. His wife sug- 
gested that that was her birthday, and he 
said to himself: -[ve got a good wife; 
she has been kind, self-sucriticing, and 
true in all respects; [ must buy her a 
present.’ So he went down town that 
day and walked into a hat-store and bought 
himself a new hat. consoling himself that 
nothing would more please a good wife 
than to make her husband a_ present 
of «a new hat. He's the meanest man I 
ever saw, and there are a great many men 
just that way. 

**We are too often unjust to our children, 
exacting of them things we don't do our- 
selves, and berating them with our tongue 
when they don’t understand what we want. 
And then we are too mean to say ten words 
to make one of them happy. Oh, how un- 
just we are to wives, husbands. children. 

“If youll put a litthe downright jus- 
tice in your conduct to your children, 
you'll have happier homes. Did you ever 
start anywhere with your wife, and keep 
hurrying her up, when you ought to know 
she has not only to dress herself, but five 
children be-ides, while you have nothing 
to do but to get ready? ‘Hurry up, hur- 
ry up, | don’t want to be late! If you 
don’t hurry, Pll go on by myself.” And 
after a while she tells you to ‘Go on, hus- 
band; I'm afraid I can’t get ready in 
time; | don’t want to hinder you.’ 

“I’ve done just that way. Lhave walked 
off, out the gate and fifty yards down the 


| road, and then I'd stop and think I'd say: 


‘Sum Jones, you are the meanest man liv- 
ing, and you shan’t go to church nor any- 
where else till you learn how to behave 
yourself.” And then I walk back and go 
in and find worry in my wife's face and 
tears in her eyes, and | go up and put my 
arms around her and kiss her—there’s no- 
body there but us two—and say: ‘Wife, 
I’m just as mean as a dog; I know I am, 
and I want you to forgive me.’ and she 
forgives me, and we get ready and go—and 
find ourselves the first ones there. 

“The Lord have mercy on us; how un- 
just we are to our wives, oy children, our 
brothers and sisters, and our neighbors. 

**There are men in this town who meet a 
neighbor's wife on the street and take off 
their hats and bow, and smile so sweet 
and tenderly, ‘How are you, madam?’ and 
then go home and wound their own wives 
with their tongues. Clever to all wives 
but their own. And so it is with some 
wives. ‘They are all smiles and kind words 
in company, and cut their husbands to the 
heart with their tongues. God pity the 
man who has such a wife as that. 

“I don’t scold. It I do, I intend to scold 
somebody else’s wife. Lhave heard moth- 
ers say, When a neighbor's child would 
break some article of value: ‘Oh, it doesn’t 
matter,’ when, if their own child were to 
ao it, they’d slap him ciean across the 
room. Lord, give us a religion that will 
make us guvod to our wives and children 
and friends and neighbors.” 











CONCERNING WOMEN. 

GRACE GREENWOOD will return to Eu- 
rope in September. 

Lucy Hoorer has just been appointed 
Paris correspondent of the New York 
World. 

Mrs. Auice J. Wurrwortn, of Salina 
County, Kansas, is candidate for Register 
of Deeds. 

Miss GARNETT is the author of “Greek 
Folk Songs,” published in London by El- 
liot Stock. 

Miss Harrier E. Turner, the genial 
book-keeper of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, is 
taking her holiday in Weston. 

Mrs. Laura E. RICHARDs, author of 
“The Joyous Story of Toto,” and other 
pleasant children’s stories, is a daughter of 
Mrs. Julia Wa d Howe. ; 

Mrs. Auice B. STOCKHAM, in the J/nter- 
Ocean gives an interesting account of fruit 
raising in California as a pursuit for wom- 
en,—especially the raising of raisins. 

Mrs. BeLva A. LOCKWOOD was recently 
announced to lecture in the Salt Lake 
‘Theatre, on Monday evening. Her subject 
was, ‘Political and Social Life in Wash- 
ington.” 

Miss SARAH Howe, daughter of Dr. Es- 
tes Howe, of Cambridge, Mass., has been 
invited to preside at the old Fay House 
which the anuex of Harvard College has 
just secured, 

LAURA Ross WoLcorr, of Milwaukee, 
Wis., graduated in the first class from the 
Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
and is, therefore, one of the pioneer wo- 
men physicians. 

Mrs. MARGARET V. LONGLEY, one of the 
earliest and truest of the Ohio suffragists, 
has removed to Los Angeles, California, 
the health of Mr. Longley making this 
change necessary. Best wishes will go 
with them. 

Miss KATE FIELD is sojourning at 
Clifford Springs, N. Y., in the heart of the 
region where Mormonism had its begin- 
nings, and where an old man still lives who 
knew Joseph Smith very well fifty-five 
years ago. 

MAR LA COLGAN and JULIA HARRI- 
SON Moore, of the Girls’ Classical School 
of Indianapolis, attended the Harvard Ex- 
anipations for Women in Cincinnati, in 
June last, and have received from Harvard 
College certificates equivalent to the certi- 
ficates of admission granted to young mene 

Mrs. EpnA D. CHENEY, in the ZJndezx, 
says: ‘LT have watched charitable opera- 
tions with great interest, and [ dim coming 
ing more and more to tne belief that it is 
not by any change in circumstances, or in 
the structural order of society, that pover- 
ty and crime can be prevented, or even 
much lessened, but only by the cultivation 
of the moral virtues and an increased sense 
of personal responsibility. Itis from the 
want of the sterling virtues of honesty, 
prudence, temperance. industry, and hu- 
mility that the rich become poor, and the 
poor poorer.” 

Mrs. SoputaA GruBB, who is a well- 
known temperance worker, and aer sister, 
Mrs. Rebecca N. Hazard, of Kirkwood, 
Missouri, first urged Miss Mary Murfree 
(Charles Egbert Craddock) ‘not to bury 
her talent, but to write.” ‘*Do youthink I 
could?” responded Miss Murfree. -‘Indeed 
you can, and you must.” And she did, but 
much to the mystification of her friend. 
Mrs Grubb read the wonderful character- 
pictures of Charles Egbert Craddock, and 
accused Miss Mucfree’s brother of writing 
them, but never imagined they were the 
work of Miss Murfree. 

Miss GRACE DODGE is the proprietor 
and president of a new club for working 
girls in New York. I[t began last year 
with eighteen members. It now has three 
hundred. ‘You would be surprised,” said 
Miss Dodge, *‘to see the number of young 
women who patronize the club. They 
come here from all parts of the city, and 
many of them owe to the club the trades 
they have mastered and the sitnations they 
hold. ‘Then again we have an arrangement 
by which every member can enjoy a week 
or two in the country during the summer. 
The club mikes all the arrangements, and 
of the $4 a week charged for board by our 
friends in the country the girls only pay 
$1.25, the club paving the difference.” 
This department is known as the “vacation 
society,” and is in charge of Miss Drum- 
mond. Girls who do not wish to go to the 
country for an extended stay make up pic- 
nic and -ea-side parties, and they have a 

jolly time together at « minimum of ex- 
pense. 
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LETTER FROM FRANCE. 


Paris, FRANCE, JULY 31, 1885. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

People tired of the life of this uncom- 
fortable little planet need not trouble them- 
selves to commit suivide; they have only 
to wait for next yea , when this world is 
destined to come to an end! In the Church 
of Oberemmel. near Tréves. in the Rhine 
Provinces, is a stone slab, bearing an in- 
scription, of which the following is a 
translation : 

‘When St. Mark shall bring us Easter, 
when St. Anthony shall sing the glory of 
Whitsuntide, and when St. John shall 
bring the Fete Dieu, then the world shall 
resound with cries of pain, and the end of 
all things shall come.” 

Now it happens that in 1886 Easter falls 
on the festival of St. Mark (April 25); 
Whitsuntide falls on the festival day of 
St. Anthony (June 13) ; and the Fete Dieu 
falls on St. John’s Eve, Mid-ummer Day. 
Many timorous souls are beginning to 
wonder whether this alarming prediction 
for the coming year will be fulfilled. An- 
other prophecy of a similar character‘ 
threatening dreadful things for next year, 
was written by Nostradamus in 1566; it is 
as follows: 

‘*‘When George shall crucify the Lord, 
when Mark shall bring Him back to life, 
and when John shall carry Him, then shall 
come the world to an end.” 

In 1886 St. George’s Day will fall on 
Good Friday ; St. Mark’s Day will fall on 
Easter Surday; and St. John’s Day will 
fall on Corpus Christi. The prophecy will 
thus be exactly fulfilled as to conditions. 
Those who are speculating as to the conse- 
quences of these coincidences of the calen- 
dar must wait till next year to see what is 
in store for us. 

Meantime, while the Municipal Council 
of Paris has voted a sum of $12,000 for the 
erection of an apparatus for the optional 
cremation of dead bodies at the Pére La 
Chaise Cemetery, consisting of three fur- 
naces heated to 600 degrees, and disposing 
of each body at the moderate cost of fif- 
teen francs apiece, a French chemist tells 
the publie that it need no longer incur the 
inconveniences of burying or of burning 
its dead, as he has invented a simple and 
easy way of disposing of corpses, by plac- 
ing them in a metallic bath, which will 
change them into absolutely incorruptible 
statues, that can be kept in the bosom of 
their families for ever and a day. He 
strongly urges the employment of gold 
and silver for this process, as the bodies 
so treated, when well burnished and hand- 
somely draped and arranged, will be high- 
ly ornamental. But, as these metals are 
costly, he says zine, lead, and platinum 
may be substituted. He urges, moreover, 
that towns may thus have a statue of a 
distinguished citizen on easy terms; the 
employment of his system, even with a 
bath of gold or silver, costing considerably 
less than the price of an effigy of the de- 
funct in marble, and offering the addition- 
al superiority of perpetuating the real 
thing, instead of setting up a mere efligy 
in honor of departed greatness. 

The new system not being yet adopted, 
the world will probably continue to take a 
certain amount of interest in portraits as 
well as in statues; and the Germans are 
thus rejoicing over the recovery of a long- 
lost portrait of Schiller, just discovered by 
Administrator Trinks, of Meinengen, in 
the old pilgrimage-resort of Grimmenthal, 
near that town, and in the room of an old 
hospitaller. It is a chalk-drawing, done 
by the well-known Meinengen painter 
Reinhard, in 1789, when Schiller was stay- 
ing with his sister in that town. 

Pilgrimages are still in vogue elsewhere 
than in the Grimmenthal. Last Sunday 
was the festival of Saint Anne, the patron 
saint of Brittany, and no fewer than 100,- 
000 pilgrims flocked from all the points of 
the compass to honor her relics, preserved 
in the little Breton town of Auray, where 
a magnificent church-function was per- 
formed, at which no fewer than five bish- 
ops were present. The strong self-asser- 
tion and splendid ceremonial of the Roman- 
ist communion exercise, as the statistics of 
the last twenty years abundantly prove, an 
irresistible attraction over certain minds ; 
but who would ever have dreamed that the 
veteran writer, Mary Howitt, after pass- 
ing her eightieth birthday, should both 
have built herself a house in a Swiss val- 
ley and have become a Catholic, as she has 
done? 

The question of opening museums, gal- 
leries, gardens, and places of healthful 
and innocent recreation on Sundays, is be- 
ginning to agitate public opinion in Ger- 
many, aselsewhere. An official investiga- 
tion into the question is about to be made 
in the various States of the German Em- 
pire. Laborers and employers of labor are 
both to be examined, so that a complete 
view of the popular feeling on the subject 
may be arrived at. Asa further evidence 
of the rising of the tide in regard to the 
elucidation of practical questions, regard- 
ing the working populations of the world, 

by those populatiuns themselves, take the 
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present International Congress of Co-oper- 
ative Societies, now being held in the Mairie 
of the fourth Arrondissement of this city. 
Among the English delegates ure Messrs. 
Vansittart, Neale, Holyoake, and Johuson, 
names well-known in connection with so- 
cial questions on the other side of the 
Channel. 

Another important gathering is that of 
the Assoviation for the Reform and Coditi- 
cation of the Law of Nations, which is 
holding its annual conference at Hamburg. 
The Congo Question, the International 
Protection of Telegraphic Cables, Conflicts 
of Marriage Law, Ship-owners’ Liability, 
and Collisions at Sea are among the sub- 
jects that are being discussed at this gather- 
ing. 

Any prominent question, political or 
other, is speedily made the peg on which 
to hang some amusing or picturesque spec- 
tacle for the large portion of the people of 
Paris, who seem never to care to spend 
their evenings at home, and who, oddly 
enough, regard the liking of English peo- 
ple for their homes and home-pleasures 
(rendering them comparatively indifferent 
to places of public amusement) as a sign 
of the splenetic and melancholy tempera- 
ment supposed to characterize the people 
of England. ‘On the Congo” is the name 
of the latest ‘attraction’ at the Hippo- 
drome, a pantomime with charming music, 
excellent miming, and magnificent scen- 
ery and accessories. Soko, a great African 
chief, has demanded of Makoko. king of 
the Congo, the hand of the Princess Onrika, 
with whom he is deeply in love, and who 
loves him. But the cruel king refuses his 
alliance, and Soko is driven away. Onrika, 
to escape the ill-will of the Minister ‘Tonic, 
who is also a sorcerer, runs away with 
Soko. who, furious at the unfeeling con- 
duct of King Makoko, declares war against 
him, and a mareh past of the troops of Ma- 
koko brings the first part of the pantomime 
toaclose. Inthe second part, Makoko is 
defeated, and busy raising fresh troops to 
avenge the honor of his arms. When the 
new army is on the point of advancing, 
the whistle of a locomotive is heard, 
and M. de Brazza appears on the scene. 
bringing with him a portable railway, and 
a treaty, offensive and defensive, with 
France. The treaty being signed, the 
Congo sovereign and his court get into the 
train and steam away, presumably for 
Brazzaville, just as Stanley arrives with his 
caravan. Some French sailors now appear 
on the scene, and, with the aid of some 
monkeys, force the English to beat a re- 
treat. ‘Then comes the third and last part, 
in the shape of a magnificent procession, 
such as can only be organized in the vast 
cireus of the Hippodrome. Elephants, 
camels, horses, ridden by lady-riders in 
glittering costumes, and African grandees, 
priests, dervishes, farmers, and laborers, 
make up a gorgeous defile supposed to 
represent the characteristics of the various 
classes of Central African society. An 
Arab divertissement, such as may be seen 
in the Mitidja plains, is one of the telling 
features of the piece, which, as a brilliant 
and lively spectacle, is one of the most suc- 
cessful ever brought out in this city. 

A little theatre in a remote part of the 
town has had an equally brilliant success 
with a play entitled ‘Primrose Farm,” and 
supposed to initiate the Parisian public 
into the peculiarities of English life. It 
represents the farm-life of Perfidious Al- 
bion in the time of **George, Prince Re- 
gent.” His Royal Highness comes on the 
stage and makes love to Miss Mary, with 
whom he sings and dances, as also does 
Mr. Sir Robert, the vicar, whose make-up 
is as faithful to English life as his name. 
The worthy divine is addicted to wine, 
churchwarden pipes, and moral sayings; 
his Royal Highness, to Mary, dancing, 
singing, and boxing, for he has a turn-to 
with James, the farmer; James is addict- 
ed to farming and jealousy. While all this 
is going on, the Prince of Wales (as we 
learn from the ringing and proclamation 
of a bell-man) is proclaimed king; James 
consequently marries Miss Mary. to whom 
the new king gives a dot. Mr. Sir Robert 
gets a good living, and everybody goes 
home with the satisfaction of having 
learned all about English life, customs, 
and manners, and all the more so as the 
new sovereign, before going off to London 
to be crowned, dances a final hornpipe, and 
sings “Yankee Doodle” and ‘God Save 
the Queen.” 

Much amusement has been caused at the 
Garden of Planfs by the efforts of a group 
of magnetizers to exercise their power on 
one of the antelopes in the grounds. For 
half an hour one of the party, with praise- 
worthy perseverance, kept the animal un- 
der the supposed “‘magnetic influence” of 
his eyes, accompanied by the usual passes 
with the hands before the eyes of the ante- 
lope. ‘The animal stood all this so quietly, 
and looked so steadily into the eyes of 
the operator, that the latter supposed the 
creature to be duly hypnotized, and the 
group of experimenters felt elate at the 
success of the attempt, when a nurse-maid, 
happening to come that way, with her 





young charge. held out a piece of bread | 
she had brought with her for the pretty 
quadruped (a general pet with the public 
that fr. quents the garden), when the ani- 
mal showed itself to be well awake and 
cognizant of the things of the outer world 
by making a spring at the bread, which it 
munched with evident satisfaction, and 
then quietly lay down at the feet of the dis- 
appointed operators, on whom it uncere- 
mouiously turned its back. 

The young American violinist, Miss Net- 
tie Carpenter, has made a brilliant begin- 
ning of her career, which, in the opinion 
of the most accomplished judges, will be 
that of an artiste of the highest rank. 
‘There are now several lady-violinists who 
bid fair to rival the success of the leading 
violinists of the other sex, and who have 
already greatly modified the feeling of so- 
ciety in regard to their adoption of an in- 
strument which only a few years ago was 
considered to be decidedly and hopelessly 
*unfeminine.” When it is remembered 
that embroidery was classed, in the thir- 
teenth century, as an employment only 
permitted to the mule sex, women being 
declared by law to be unworthy to pursue 
so noble an occupation. it may well be 
supposed that other changes of opinion in 
regard to the feminine half of creation, 
and to the rights, duties, and possibilities 
thereof, may be *‘on the cards,” for the 
future of humanity. A. B. 


EXILED FROM OUR NATIVE LAND, 


a an 


HEIDELBERG, GERMANY, \ 
JULY 29, 1885. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Some three years ago, three young wom- 
en of Philadelphia, of whom I was one, ap- 
plied to the University of Pennsylvania for 
admission to its classical department under 
three different sets of conditions. One 
wished to enter as a Freshman ;—one, hav- 
ing studied several terms at Cornell, wish- 
ed more advanced work; and I, having 
graduated at Cornell, wished post-grad- 
uate Greek. I was disposed of by the 
announcement that the University had no 
post-graduate instruction in Greek to be- 
stow upon any student, man or woman. 
‘The other two members of the trio were 
refused admission for reasons promulgated 
by a semi-official, semi-open letter written 
by a member of the classical department, 
and vigorously circulated. One of the rea- 
sons assigned in this document was that 
the University was not prepared to take 
upon itself this additional responsibility. 

In a reply to the arguments promulgat- 
ed for our exclusion from the University, 
I then published in the Jaternational Re- 
view some counter-arguments. One of these 
was to the effect that the University, in de- 
clining the positive responsibility of admit- 
ting us, negatively assumed the responsi- 
bility of banishing us from Philadelphia; 
and not only of banishing us, but of ban- 
ishing all other young women who, like 
ourselves, required training beyond that 
of the Girls’ High School. 

Accordingly, two out of the three appli- 
cants of those days are now registered for 
graduation in Zurich. ‘The third. if I mis- 
take not, finally obtained some fragment 
ary concessions which, combined with the 
advantage of avoiding prolonged exile, in- 
duced her to remain in Philadelphia. 

‘The responsibility of banishing to Zurich 
young women who would rather remain at 
home if they could obtain the educational 
advantages which the University refused 
us, is not slight. ‘The climate of Zurich is 
bad; typhus and diphtheria are permanent 
residents, as it were; and it is disagreeable 
for a mother or elder sister to b+ cabled to 
the bedside of a student who might quite 
as well have remained quietly in Philadel- 
phia if the University had opened its doors 
to women. ‘The Zurich food, too, is ex- 
cessively monotonous, and requires to be 
supplemented by beer or wine unless the 
student can arrange for bouillon, eggs. co- 
coa, or some other nutritious addition be- 
tween lunch at twelve and dinner at half- 
past seven. Otherwise, catarrh of the stom- 
ach is apt to make life a burden. 

Of course we have not all had diphthe- 
ria, typhus, or catarrh, though there have 
been severe cases of the two latter diseases 
among the American women students with- 
ina year. The di-agreeable thing is the 
reflection that we need not be «exposed to 
them, if the universities of our native cities 
were open to us. 

Some one may say, ‘Why goto Zurich?” 
‘The answer is self-evident. When a young 
woman makes up her mind to leave home 
and friends for a series of years for pur- 
poses of study, she naturally does not ac- 
cept the same modest advantages which 
would have contented her in her own home. 
If I go into exile, I naturally select the 
place which offers me the greatest special 
advantages in compensation for my sacri- 
ticed home-life. And this, Zurich does. Its 
Greek instruction of the first year is such 
as the University of Pennsylvania will be- 
stow When it advances to the bestowal of 
post-graduate Greek. Its preliminary med- 
ical work has been known to occupy the 





attention of American physicians, term af- 
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ter term. Its lectures on Political Econo- 
my presuppose a thorough knowledge of 
the works of Adam Smith, Ricardo, Mill, 
and Carey, and open to the student the 
whole field of German research of this sort. 
I know of no similar work in America. 
Certainly nothing of the sort is offered in 
the prospectus of the Girls’ High School, 
Bryn Mawr, or Swarthmore, the institu 
tions to which the University referred us 
when it refused us admission, and resented 
my assertion that the refusal was equiva- 
lent to banishment from Philadelphia for 
a term of years. 

There is another reason for our going to 
Zurich, namely, the full weleome which 
the University gives us to every thing 
which it has to offer. Women students are 
received and graduated under precisely the 
same conditions as men; and a satisfactory 
examinat on leads toa full degree in Zu- 
rich, as it does not at Oxford, Cambridge, 
or Paris. It is true that the value of Zu- 
rich medical degrees is somewhat impair- 
ed, in America, by the fact that several 
persons are known to be practising in New 
York and ebewhere by means of forged 
degrees purporting to have been issued by 
the University of Zurich; but this evil re- 
sult of our lack of State control of the med- 
ical profession, is no fault.of the Universi- 
ty of Zurich. In fact, the University has 
dune all it can do in the matter, by pub- 
lishing official lists of its graduates, and 
apprising the Department. of Education at 
Washington of the fact that such forgeries 
exist in America, and that the official lists 
may at all times be had. ‘The Department 
of Education did its duty by ordering, by 
return of mail, lists for distribution among 
the States. But here the matter seems to 
have dropped. The forged degrees ure 
still published as if they were valid, in the 
lists of registered practising physicians; 
and I have not been able to learn that any 
American investigation of the matter has 
been made. ‘Tnis medical irregularity, 
however, does not affect the value of other 
degrees, nor the fine quality of the instrue- 
tion which leads to them, medical and oth- 
erwise. 

We Philadelphians are naturally not the 
only American womenin Zurich Last year 
there were twelve; this ) ear there are five. 
Last year we came from many States, from 
Massachusetts to California; this year we 
represent New York, Massachusetts, and 
Pennsylvania,—that is to say, Columbia, 
Harvard, and the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, whieh, having sufficed for our 
brothers, would doubtless have sufliced for 
our requirements as well; though the stan- 
dard of Zurich in Medicine and Political 
Economy is higher than the standard of 
any of these three Universities. 

Last year, some of us were specialists, 
working a couple of terms at Zurich, as 
part of the general tour of those European 
clinics open to women, i. e., the Parisian 
general clinics aud certain special ones in 
Berlin, Vienna, and London. ‘This year, 
we are all permanent residents registered 
for graduation; two in Medicine, two in 
Philosophy, and one in Law. Apropos of 
the clinics, does not the University take a 
good deal of the responsibility which it 
declined in our ease, when it admits wom- 
en to the clinics in the University hospital ? 
On a superficial view of the subject, or 
even after my two years and a half of re- 
flection and sorrowful pondering, I cannot 
see how the responsibility could have been 
greater in the case of the trio of which I 
was one, than it is in the case of the medi- 
cal students. Here in Zurich, the Univer- 
sity dues not seem overweighed by respon 
sibility, though there are forty-two women 
students matriculated at present writing, 
distributed over all the faculties except 
that of Theology, the only theologian hav- 
ing been a German woman who has had to 
make a pause in her work in order to earn, 
by teaching, the means of continuing it. 
When she comes back we shall be repre- 
sented in all the faculties once more. ° 

Still another attraction whieh Zurich of- 
fers to induce us to brave three terrible dis- 
eases when we are bani-hed from our na- 
tive cities, is the cordially friendly atti- 
tude of its Senate. Last year, when the 
University celebrated its fiftieth anniver- 
sary, the women-students presented it with 
an beautifully-wrought cushion for the 
regalia, whereupon the Rector responded 
ina formal letter of thanks on behalf of 
the Senate, in which he expressed the hope 
of the Senate that women-students may 
continue to avail themselves of the advan- 
tages offered by the University, and may 
work with the same success as hitherto. 

Thus far, five American women have 
graduated in Zurich. ‘The first was Dr. Su- 
san Dimock, who was afterwards drowned 
in the wreck of the Schiller. The second 
graduate died of Roman fever in Rome, al- 
most immediately after obtaining her de- 
gree. Of the remaining three, two are 
physicians in successful practice in Aifteri- 
ea, and the third is professor at Bryn 
Mawr. The fact that I am spending a 
couple of semesters in Heidelberg alters 
nothing in my relation to the University of 
Zurich. For my special thesis preparation, 








the Heidelberg libraries happen to be rich 
er 

When will the University of VPennsyl- 
vania follow in the footsteps of its younger 
sister of Zurich? 

FLORENCE KELLEY WISCIINEWEYIZKkKY. 

—— oe 
MISS WILLARD AT OBERLIN. 


Frances E. Willard, in the Advance, thus 
describes her recent visit to Oberlin: 


Itisa red-letter day in one’s calendar 
when « long cycle is complete, and the 
starting-point once more attained. Not 
long ago I was met at the depot in Oberlin, 
Ohio. by a pair of charming ‘maidens 
wise” (Y. W.C. ‘I’. U.) and escorted to the 
house of Mrs. Dr. Brown, (temperance 
headquarters there) when, behold! | found 
myselfin **Deacon Daniels’” ample, old- 
fashioned house, where father and mother, 
brother and I, were received forty-two 
years before when we came, in our own 
conveyance, from Churehville, N.Y. My 
room was the very on® which, asa child of 
two, I shared with my dear aunt Sarah, 
then «a student in the College. What a 
blessedly ‘haunted house” that was! 

Here, in his early prime, my father be- 
gan his college course, and mother, who 
had no notion of being left behind, entered 
the -Ladies’ Department.” Both had an 
academic education, and had been teach- 
ers,—lwy mother during eleven summers 
and seven winters,—but here they branch- 
ed out into the higher education. Oberlin 
was a newly founded **colony,” and mar- 
ried students were at a premium. 

‘The pluee was so crowded that no room 
was to be had, save as good Deacon Dan- 
iels shared his house with the strangers 
who had **vome so far to see them,” as Hi- 
awatha saith. Right opposite, in the odor 
of sanctity, was the grand old, original 
ehurch, where Prof. Finney and Pres. Ma- 
han used to preach, both of whom furnish- 
ed my earliest ideas of the clergy—and lof- 
ty concepts these were—of men who, in 
their day, were without superiors in the 
American pulpit. Shadowy yet indelible 
are my recollections of the calm and state- 
ly president, sharply contrasting with the 
fiery, white-eyebrowed. burning - eyed 
preacher, ¢ harles G. Finney, who paced to 
und fro like a chained lion, and set forth 
the eternal verities, especially God's wrath, 
after a fashion sure to stamp forever on 
the mind of a sensitive and timid child, 
‘the terrors of the law.”’ Here sometimes 
1 went to church with * Miss Higgins.” our 
‘hired help’—no member of any family. 
at that democratic period, being addressed 
in any less respectful way. 

One Sabbath, I remember, when mother 
attended church and father stayed at home 
with the children, he took the hymn-book 
and told me he would now teach me a hymn 
which I should not understand till later, 
and so, just to please him, I gave my best 
attention, while he repeated: 

“A charge to keep I have, 
A God to glorify.” 

He was a great conservative, and would 
have been profoundly shovked that morn- 
ing could he have had the vision of his 
daughter standing where the revered Ma- 
han and Finney used to stand, in that state- 
ly auditorium, packed full of temperance 
people, and after a magnificent voluntary 
by the famous Oberlin Choir, and prayer 
by a theological professor, introduced by 
a bright girl-president of the Society, 
speaking “for God and Home and Native 
Land.” But had not that father taught me 
the far-reaching lines, 

“To serve the present age, 

My calling to ruifil,’”’ 
and does not each age fight its own battle, 
and send forth its own distinctive ‘*eall’’? 
The only changeless attribute of time is 
change. ‘The impossible is all the thing 
that happens. **Advance™ isevermore the 
watchword, and time’s whirligig. no man 
“an get the start of! To have stood in that 
pulpit where mv father conned his Greek 
Testament at Oberlin, would have been as 
impossible to a woman as to stand in the 
Senate at Washington to-day. But because 
both places were meet and fit for women, 
both will be open, before fifty years, not 
only as a courtesy, for an evening address, 
but as the just reward of undoubted capaci- 
ty and honorable toil. 

It seemed so good to be once more in the 
quaint, low-roored chamber of ‘Deacon 
Daniels,” and to think, in the stillness, of 
God’s kindness to the little family that ad- 
ventured so far toward the West. in early 
days—that we had been so helped and 
shielded from the evil that is in the world; 
that in the contradictions of the long and 
questioning years, none of us had made 
shipwreck of the faith; that glorious dis- 
cipline and blessed sorrow had been ours, 
and we had not alt gether missed the les- 
son of their sacred ministry; that all but 
two of us had gone already to a better 
country, Which is an heavenly. 

*O mother, oniy Land thou 
Are lett of all that circle, now!” 
What helps us more than to look back 
across the years, **the ripe, round, mellow 
years”? 

It was like Oberlin—the coming of a 
dear, decrepit, old colored woman to the 
pulpit after our meeting, the request from 
a leading Christian worker that I should 
say a friendly word to her, and the slipping 
from the dark, toil-worn and withered 
hand of a hard-earned tifty-cent piece into 
my palm with the whispered words, **Use 
it for temperance.” ‘They told me she had 
come at half-past five and sat on the chureh 
steps until the door was opened, and they 
said, ‘‘Poor thing, she had a drunken hus- 
band!” 

« Next morning we went to ride, and what 
a transformation this, from my childish 
Oberlin! ‘Tappan Hall,” which seemed 
to us the top-sheaf of elegance, became 
dilapidated and is altogether gone. ‘Three 
magnificent stone structures, any of which 
would do credit to Oxford or Cambridge, 
adorn the ample campus, and the end is not 
vet; while of handsome brick buildings. 
there are more than [canrecall. Another 
church has been added, and both have au- 
ditors enough. Oberlin is indeed the par- 
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adise of Congregationalism. ‘The Bibiio- 
theca Sacra has been brought here. 

Pres. Fairchild is the presiding genius— 
not to say divinity. That do.we-like head 
has equipoise enuugh for a community! 
An anecdote is here in point. In the old 
church, a distinguished man, introduced 
by Pres. Fairchild, was giving an address, 
before a great audience. ‘The style did not 
attract, and in time the studeits became 
restive, finally manifesting their. discon- 
tent by moving of the feet Sitting behind 
the speaker, Pres. Fairchild rose, in all his 
majestic proportions, and with that noble 
face full of signiticant expression, bowed, 
in stately fa-hion, upon the students, to the 
right and left. That was sufficient; per- 
fect quiet was restored and maintained 
during a lengthy and trying period. until 
the end. 

Oberlin is a pearl among villages, not 
only from the beauty of its tree-embowered 
homes—the finest streets having a park- 
like effect, from the removal of the fence, 
that relic of a crude civilization—but be- 
cause of its splendid moral attitude. ‘The 
air is tonic here for righteousness. Chris- 
tianity is regnant because forceful. and in 
every-day attire rather than in Sabbath 
yontiticals. Saloon-keepers cannot live 

ere—much less get a living. Druggists 
who sell *‘on the sly” are ‘stayed with” by 
professors and pastors, until they grow 
weary of their wretched attempts to vio- 
late the special ordinance that protects the 
town. From a thousand to fifteen bun- 
dred studeuts here train heart as well as 
mind for the noble future which such a 
college-home can hardly fail to assure. 

It was the dearest dream of my girl- 
hood to be educated at Oberlin, and | can 
never say too much inits praise. But itis 
not to-day so b oad as my own dear Evans- 
ton, of whose University, Faculty. and 
Boardgof ‘Trustees. women are members, 
and whose population is more largely pro- 
gressive on the frontier-line movements of 
the great reform. Our President Cum- 
mings allowed the use of his honored name, 
long years ago, at Connecticut, as a candi- 
date for governor, on the (despised) Pro- 
hibition ticket, and our Professors Baird 
and Pearson are of the same persuasion.” 
Besides all this, Pies. Cummings is a de- 
vout believer in woman's ballot. But per 
contra, Oberlin has its Prof. W. G. Frost 
(grandson of William Goodell, the distin- 
guished anti-slavery reformer), who is pro- 
fessor of Greek, und Secretary of the Fae- 
ulty, who has Harvard's opportunities add- 
ed to those of Oberlin, and Prof. Frost is a 
leading prohibitionist. ‘l'o-day he is his 
party’s candidate for Lieut.-Governor of 
Ohio. How like «a resurrection did it seem 
to meet «nce more the daughter of ‘Sec 
Hill’”’— so called, forty years »go—when he 
tor love of the then “greatest cause” (an- 
ti-slavery), came from his home in London, 
where he was a merchant, and cast in his 
lot with the young college. His cultured 
wife was my mother’s friend and ideal of 
a Christian lady. His sons. Clement and 
Alfred, were my brother's playmates. His 
daughter, Maria, ten years my senior, was 
the first human being, outside ny own 
family, toward whom my heart went out 
with a supreme regard. <A child of five or 
six years old, | saved up my “*butter pen- 
nies” (for it was an Oberlin idea that but- 
ter wasn’t good for folks, and | was con- 
soled by a penny per week for leaving it 
tee-totally alone) that L might give them to 
this elegant young lady, who, when | tim- 
idly brought my copper-colored offering 
to lay it upon the shrine of my devotion to 
her own fair self, **declined, with thanks,” 
wherefore, as she sailed majestically down 
the gravel walk, I flung them after her 
with vehemence, and felt my first love 
blighted. [ met her now, a fair, sweet 
lady, in widow's weeds, with pretty chil- 
dren round her, and was glad I had so 
much good taste so long ago! It was de- 
lightful to meet my parents’ friends, Mrs. 
Wheat and Mrs. Weed—the former telling 
me that in old times, when we lived there, 
the town was districted, and several dis- 
trict prayer meetings were held each week, 
to accommodate the large attendance. She 
also gave me the “Covenant” on which the 
college and colony were based—a noble 
aud heroic document which we may profit- 
ably recall in these widely diflerent days. 
The whole place was so fascinating to me 
that [ agreed with Mrs. Goodell-Frost 
(mother to the professor »nd our neighbor 
in Wisconsin) that if mother is spared to 
me until her eighty-second year, 1886, she 
shall attend the ‘Oberlin Commencement” 
for the first time since 1845. 

I will not write here of the old home- 
stead standing just as we left it, save as 
new paint and paper have disguised it—in 
front of which towers the tallest evergreen 
in town, within whose walls was born that 
“Sunday child,” my sister Mary; where 
mother taught me to read out of the S/ave’s 
Friend, and cull from the posy-bed around 
the evergreen, dew-scented pinks as a re- 
ward when I had my lesson right; on 
whose well-curb [ used to ‘speak pieces,” 
and at whose dining-room table to sing for 
father 

“They called me blue-eyed Mary,”’ 


and from whose front gate, when I was 
six years old, we started for Wisconsin 
Territory * ever-land,” in our three white- 
covered “ships of the prairie’’ amid the 
good-byes and ‘*God-bless-yous” of our 
kind friends and neighbors. Ah, me! It 
seems so long and so far away, and yet it 
is so strangely real to the happy little 
child who wondered why her mother cried! 
Life is the only true romance. 
Evanston, Il. 
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NO CHANGE WANTED. 


F. E. W. 


Editors Woman's Journal ° 

London exposures have disclosed to the 
publie the actual state of things at legisla- 
tive centres in Europe, and doubtless else- 
where. They alsoexpose the true inward- 
ness of the objections to the enfranchise 
ment of woman. Men desire that women 
should remain as they are. Even well- 
meaning men present objections in a fa- 
therly way. oblivious of the fact that for 
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| thousands of years, and even under savage 
life, there has existed a class of women who 
have risen above mere surface sovial and 
domestic life, becoming ministers of 
merey, and custodians of sacred things. 

If we ever reach a higher civilization, it 
will mainly be due to the labors of pure- 
minded enfranchise! women. ‘Therefore, 
we say, “Hands off" Yield the ballot, 
and let woman ascend in the scale of be- 
ing. D. FRASER. 
Mount Lebanon, Col. Co., N. Y., Aug. 10, 1885. 
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IN DANGER OF BEING EATEN UP. 

A disaster has befallen the mission of 
the London Missionary Society in New 
Guinea. The Rev. 5. MeFarlane writes 
that the teachers and their wives on Fly 
River havé been compelled to flee, leay- 
ing almost everything behind them. We 
give his story: 

“It appears that the savages of that 
district were holding their aunual, sacred 
feast, for which purpose about three thous- 
und people were assembled at Kiwai. the 
largest village in the Fly River, and the 
seut of the principal station. It is the 
custom on these occasions to sacrifice 
two or th ee wild pigs to their stone gods, 
of which the old men get the benefit, 
and, failing to eatch wild pigs, they 
‘atch human beings instead, who are 
often more easily obtained. ‘Twice the 
young men have returned unsuccessful 
from hunting the wild boar, and there 
were but two more *days before the 
appointed time for their religious cere- 
mony and feast. Around the log fire in 
the covoanut grove that night, the ques- 
tion was seriously discussed, whether 
they should again hunt the wild boar on 
the morrow, or cross the river and make 
2a raid upon one of the villages of their 
enemies. 

*The chief, who was a very old man 
and a noted warrior, renowned for the 
number of people he has killed in his 
day with his own hand, and who has 
great influence with the whole tribe, 
got up, and addressed thecrowd: ‘Why,’ 
cried he, ‘seek pigs in the bush or across 
the river, whilst we have some here with 
us? Don’t you see that we have had more 
sickness amongst us since these mission- 
aries came with their God? They are the 
proper pigs to kill for this feast.’ He 
paused to see the effect of his words. 
There was a murmur of disapprobation 
among the young men, many of whom 
had already become attached to the teach- 
ers. ‘Cowards!’ the old man cried. ‘I 
will provide tie pigs for this feast.” And 
so, before the assembly broke up, the 
chief's advice was accepted, and the teach- 
ers doomed. Messengers were to be sent 
to Samari to kill the teachers there on the 
same day. 

“The proceedings of this meeting were 
fully reported in secret to one of the 
teachers Dy a fai hful native, at the risk 
of his life, which led the teachers to keep 
their light burning and a watch all night. 
The natives, being afraid of the teacher's 
fowling-piece, had arranged to wait till 
the lights were extinguished and the 
teachers asleep before they made the 
attack. lL need searcely say that no one 
slept in the mission-house that night. It 
was surrounded by a crowd of savages 
who were armed with hows, arrows, and 
spears. and in war costume. 

*As it was evident that, if the natives 
failed to kill them that night, an open 
attack would be made on the following 
day, it was resolved to attempt to escape 
before daylight. ‘Their boat, fortunately, 
was anchored conveniently opposite the 
mission-pouse. When all was ready, 
about thfee o’clock in the morning, the 
house still being surrounded by a crowd 
of armed natives, Wacene suddenly op- 
ened the front door, and fired his double- 
barrelled gun in the air. The natives, 
probably thinking that the teachers had 
opened fire on them, rushed behind the 
house into the bush, which wus just the 
thing the teachers desired and expected, 
and before they had time to recover and 
tind that nobody was wounded, the teach- 
ers had slipped out, under cover of the 
darkness, got into their boat, and were 
pulling down the river. No time was 
lost in reaching Samari, our mission 
station at the mouth of the river on the 
eastern side. There the other two teach- 
ers were taken on board, and the whole 
party crossed over to Parem, our nearest 
inission station on the western side of the 
river, where the first martyrs of the New 
Guinea Mission suflered, but where it is 
now perfectly safe.” 
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CO-EDUCATION IN MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY. 


Many of the readers of the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL have, doubtless, read a sermon 
by Rev. Mr. Savage, of Boston, published 
in several newspapers in various parts of 
the country. It was entitled, ‘‘A Change 
of Frontin the Universe.’ In it the writer 
sets forth, with the lucidity of his genius. 
the great changes that hung upon and 
quickly followed the discovery by Coper- 
nicus and Galileo of the true centre of our 
solar system, and the astounding an- 
nouncement that the earth was a round 
body, not a flat plain, and, with the other 
planets, moved round the sun, instead of 
the sun, as had been taught and believed, 
and as it seemed, revolving roynd them. 
There was nothing new in this doctrine. 
It had been taught, believed, and forgot- 
ten a thousand years before. But people 
had settled to other beliefs, which it 
seemed out of place to disturb, and the so- 
salled ‘*new” teaching awoke a ery of hor- 
ror from all quarters. It was an infidel 
overturning of the word of God, and called 
forth prophecies and warnings of the woe 








to the world that must surely follow the 
leading of it, as a merited and divine visi- 
tation. 

But though men were imprisoned and 
tortured and slain by other men to stop 
the progress of the dangerous heresy, the 
truth won its way, as it always will, and 
no harm whatever came to the universe 
through believing it. On the contrary, a 
thousand inconsistencies were made plain 
in the light of this one truth, and a thou- 
sand jarring chords in the music of the 
spheres were harmonized by the proper 
tuning of the central string in the solar 
instrument. 


- Se 
A BABY ON A HORSE-CAR. 


I was coming down town on a horse car 
the other day. ‘The car was in itself an 
instrument of torture. It was old, worn- 
out, and noisy. As it swung around 
corners and over switches, it moaned as if 
in anguish. The passengers were not 
happy. The conductor was even more re- 
served and dignified than the average con- 
ductor. ‘Three ladies had got on, sat 
down, and after the conductor had rupvg 
up their fares they found they were in the 
wrong car and got off, leaving the conduc- 
tor fifteen cents behind his register, and 
correspondingly unhappy. 

‘Then,in going through the car, he stepped 
on the pet corn of a fat and uneven-tem- 
pered old gentleman, who protested so vig- 
orously that three elderly ladies on the 
other side of the car were shocked. 

Then « vinegary-visaged lady got on. 
It was certain from her appearante that 
her opinion of mankind was not flattering. 
She looked unhappy, and the wave of 
gloom in which that car was encircled 
rose several inches when she entered. 
Then a solemn-looking gentleman board- 
ed the car, and the driver winked expres- 
sively at the young nan who stood beside 
him on the front platform, took the brake 
off suddenly, and the solemn man sat down 
energetically in the lap of the lady of vin- 
egary visage. ‘This simply aggravated the 
unhappy condition of my fellow-passen- 
gers. An organized and stalwart scowl 
rested supreme on the whole car. 

A few blocks farther on, a smiling young 
woman, carrying a plump, blue eyed baby, 
entered the car. The baby seemed. to 
grasp the situation at a glance, and imme- 
diately started in to straighten matters 
out. He began with the vinegary lady. 
who sat beside his mother. He placed 
one chubby hand contidingly on her 
shoulder, and addressed her briefly but 
pointedly, in a tongue with which I am not 
familiar. ‘Then he clinched his effort with 
a smile that even the vinegary lady could 
not withstand, and she melted. I would 
never have believed that she could look 
as amiable as she did after the baby had 
closed its attack upon her, 

After that the baby turned his attention 
tothe other passengers. He cooed and 
smiled at the fat man, and the fat man for- 
got his corn and his unhappiness; he 
shook his chubby fist at the solemn man, 
and that gentleman became cheerful ; then 
he made a dash for the conductor’s bright 
buttons, and that official so far forgot his 
dignity as to pinch the baby’s fat cheek. 

From that time forward the baby reigned 
supreme in the car. When I left it at the 
City Hall he was jumping and crowing in 
his mother’s arms, and the occupants of 
the car were an absurdly happy and ad- 
miring group.—Catholic Examiner. 
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GRANT’S GENEROSITY. 


Gen. Horace Porter, in his speech be- 
fore the Union League Club, said: 

“*A touching scene occurred once in the 
White House, which illustrates Grant's 
generosity. When Capt. Grant was living 
on his farm near St. Louis, trying to make a 
living by hauling wood into the city, find- 
ing that be could not properly sustain his 
family, he thought he would have to ap- 
ply what talents had been given him, in 
another direction. Having been educated 
as an engineer at West Point. and finding 
that the office of civil engineer in St. Louis 
was vacant, he made application for it. 
When he bade his family good-by on the 
morning that the decision was to be made, 
all their hopes for the future seemed to 
hang upon the success of his mission 
But when he got to the place he found that 
a very influential gentleman of St. Louis 
was in favor of the opposing candidate. 
His influence carried the day, and Capt. 
Grant come home sorely disappointed. 
As he lay upon his bed that night ne came 
nearer giving away to despair than at any 
other period of his life. Well, twenty-six 
years after, he was sitting as chief magis- 
trate of the nation in the executive mansion. 
I brought to him one day, as secretary, a 
list of the recommendations for the Brazil- 
ian mission. He looked over them, read 
the recommendations carefully, then se- 
lected a name and marked it, as he usual 
ly did, with a crossinink He said, ‘This 
is a good man. I know him personally. 
He will do honor to the country. Besides, 
he has the best recommendations on the 
files.’ It wasthe name of Henry T. Blow. 
‘Yes,’ he said, looking for some time at 
the name, ‘that is the person who once 
prevented me from getting the only office 
I ever applied for—that of city engineer of 
St. Louis.’ Then he added, with some- 





. 
thing of a sigh in his voice: ‘He will never 
know the distress he caused my little fam- 
ily. Send his name in to the Senate.’ ” 

Gen. B. F. Cheatham, who presided at 
the Grant memorial meeting in Nashville, 
‘Tenn., said: 

‘Every Confederate suldier living to-day 
who read the terms of surrend r 
granted to Lee at Appomattox will say 
that they love him for those terms. It 
was a long four years’ war, and I reckon 
any man in it on either side was glad 
when it ended. Those terms were 
such as I never heard of before in history. 
He told the boys to take their horses and 
side-arms and go home. I took three 
home myself, and but for those horses, I 
doubt if the boys would have made any- 
thing to live on the next year. I wish I 
was a speaker, that I could say more. I 
cannot speak; the more I try, the more | 
fail in it; but I have said a good deal in 
saying little.” 
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: A HEROIC WOMAN. 

A few miles south of Marlborough, 
Md., isa chasm. which is spanued by an 
open trestle bridge. To the bottom of 
the.chasm, at the deepest point, is per- 
haps sixty feet. The railroad approaches 
this bridge around a sharp curve, and the 
engineer of a train cannot see the bridge 
until near it. ‘Tuesday afternoon, as the 
Popel’s Creek south-bound passenger 
train sped around the curve nearing the 
bridge, the engineer was horritied at 
seeing a woman crossing the bridge on 
the railroad track. carrying in her arms 
an infant, and leading by the hand a 
child of perhaps three years of age. ‘The 
engineer at once applied the air-brakes 
and blew the danger-signal, but he saw 
it was impossible to stop the train before 
it reached the point where the woman 
was. She heard the train approaching, 
turned and looked at it, saw the horrors 
of her situation in one quick, intense 
glance. Below, the heavy rains had 
filled the chasm until it had become a 
torrent. ‘lo jump from the bridge would 
be to find death in the water; to remain 
where she was a few seconds longer, 
would be to meet instant death. Several 
persons who were near the track at the 
time, and who saw her situation, made 
signs to the engineer to stop, but he was 
powerless, although he struggled until the 
sweat stood out in great drops from every 
pore. ‘Then he rushed forward toward the 
front of the locomotive, with the intention 
of essaying the daring feat of seizing the 
woman and dragging her to the cow- 
catcher. At this the woman caught both 
children in one arm, with the other she 
tirmly seized one of the ties ou which the 
track is laid, and swung herself between 
the ties and below the bridge, and the train 
passed over her. It was so quickly done 
that the spectators supposed she had jump- 
ed from the bridge. As soon as the train 
could be stopped, Conductor C. A. Hav- 
erstick and Brakeman Honeymann rushed 
back to the spot where the woman was 
seen to disappear. ‘They found her cling- 
ing to the tie with one arm and holding 
her two little ones with the other. From 
this perilous position they were soon res- 
cued, the woman much exhausted, but all 
of them without a bruise or scratch. 
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THE Voicr or THE PeorLe.—The people, as a 
whole, seidom make mistakes, and the unani- 
mous voice of praise which comes from those 
who have used Hood's Sarsapuriila, tally justi- 
fies the claims of the proprietors of this great 
medicine. Lodeed, these very claims are based 
entirely on what the people say Hvuod's Sarsa- 
parilla has done for them Read the abundant 
evidence of its curative powers, and give it a fair, 
honest trial. 





Hale’s Honey the great Cough cure, 25c. ,50c.&£98 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals & beautifies, 2, 
GermanCornRemover kills Corns & Bunions 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black and Brown, auc, 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute,2e6 
Dean’s Bheumatic Pills are a sure cure, He 


THE AMERICAN MALE CHOIR 


A Collection of Sacred and Secular Music, for 
Male Chorus and Quartet Choirs, Clubs, 
Colleges and Singing Societies; consisting 
of Quartets,Gospel Sougs, Anthems, Chants, 
Glees, Songs and Patriotic Pieces. 

By J. H. TENNEY, & comporer who has had great 
success in this style, bis muse forming aa attractive 
feature in many very popular books, 

160 large O tavo pages, 106 pieces. Choirs contain- 
ing Male Gaartot will fin’ the book « treasure. and all 
social singing circles will flud in it Sacred and Secular 
music to their tate, 


Price in Boards, $1, or $9 per dozen. 
Paper, 80 cts. 


WAR SONGS Pirsig; 

_ vival of military and 
patriotic feeliay typified by the increase and energy 
of Graod Army organizations, has brought this collee- 
tiun inte very great favor. It coutains Songs for the 
Camp Fire aud the March Memoria! Sones, and in fact 
the choicest of all that (without bicterness) awasen 
memories ot the great war, tvery family should have 
acovy. Choruses aretor Male Voices, and there is an 
accompaniment for Piano or Organ. 


PRICE, 50 CENTS. 


COLLEGE SONGS The greatest success of the 
- kind. A large number of 
werry students’ songs, with the true college vim to 
them, and including the favorite popular songs ot the 
day. as “ .” “My Bonny.” “Solomon Levi,’ 
“Clementine.” etc. Price, 50 cents, 








MAILED FOR THE RETAIL PRICE. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 


Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. - 


BY DR, ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound,75cts. In paper covers, 50 cts, 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON, 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave. 
and EleventhSt., Washington, D. C. 
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THREE NOTABLE BOOKS. 


ALASKA: Its Southern Coast and the Sit- 
kan Archipelago. 





By Exiza Runama Scipmone. Fully Illustrated, 

12mo cloth, $1 50. 

No book yet published bears any comparison with 
this volume in respect of valuable and authentic in- 
formation relating to the history, geography, topog 
raphy, climate, natural scenery, inhabitants, and rich 
resources of this wonderful terra incognita. This 
book bas all of the interest of a delightfully written 
story of adventures in a comparatively unknown re- 
gion, and with the additional value which it possesses 
as the only approach thus far made to a trustworthy 
treatise upon the history and resources of Alaska, it 
will commend itself to all persons interested in that 
country, either as student 





or voyageurs. 
BOY LIFE IN THE UNITED STATES NAVY. 
By H. i. Clark. 12mo, Illustrated, $1 50. 

In this graphically written and wonderfully enter- 
taining volume, boy life in the Navy of the United 
States is described by a navy officer, in a manner 
which cannot fail to satisfy the boys. 


HOW WE ARE GOVERNED. 
By Anna LauRENs Dawes. 12mo, $1 50. 


The task undertaken in this work by the accom 
plished daughter of Senator Dawes bas been to pre 
sent av explanation of the constitution and govern- 
ment of the United States, both national, State and 
local, in so simple and clear a way as to offer to the 
masses everywhere such an opportunity for their study 
as is not afforded by the numerous volumes in which 
such information is chiefly to be sought. She has ac- 
complirhed her aim with remarkable success, and her 
book will have a hearty welcome from the thousands 
who appreciate the need of it. 





Full Catalogue and the Household Primer 
Free, 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


Franklin and Hawley Stse., Boston, 


FIVE POPULAR MAGAZINES : 
Wide Awake, {| #200ayeur 
Babyland, | $°certea year. 

Our Little Men & Women, See © rat 


The Pansy, { 75 cents a year. 


( Tcentsa number. 





Chautauqua Young Folks’ Journal, 


75 cts. a year. 10 ets. a number. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 
BOSTON. 


THE UNION SIGNAL. 


A Large 16-Page Weekly. 





The organ of the National Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union and the ex- 


ponent of its aims and methods, 
A Family Paper of the Hiyhest Class. 


Edited by 


Mrs. Mary B. Willard, 


with a list of contributors including some 
of the ablest writers in the country. 


SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 


Every reader of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
should take this bright paper and keep 
themselves informed of the onward march 


of the great Temperance Reform. 


Miss FRANCES E. WILLARD is a regular 
contributor to the columns of T'uE UNION 
SIGNAL. 


Price, $1 75 Per Year, Post Paid. 


Special arrangements have been made 
by which we are enabled to offer THE 
UNION SIGNAL and THE WOMAN’s JouR 
NAL at the very low price of Three Dollars 
per year, thus placing those two papers, 
both of them owned and controlled en- 
tirely by women, within the reach‘of all. 

Address 

THE UNION SIGNAL, 
161 LaSalle St., Chicago, Il. 





LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 
the grand new book “OUR FAMOUS WOMEN: A His 
tory of Their Lives and Deeds.” By 20 Eminent Lady 
Authors. T47 pages. BZ Fine Engravings. y Agents easily 
earn #50 to 8100 a month sure. Send for Circulars, Terms, 


etc., OA. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, 
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y’ unteations and letters relating to editorial 
A ———— must be addressed to the Editors. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business of the paper, must be addressed to box 3638, 
Boston. Registered Letters or P.O. money orders may 
de sent at our risk. Money sent in letters not regis- 
tered at the risk of the sender. 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for the 
first subscription. The change of date printed on the 
paper is a receipt for renewals. This change should be 
made the first or second week after the money Is re- 

ived. 

Subscribers are requested to note the expiration ot 
their subscriptions and to forward money for the ensu- 
fog year without waiting for a bill. 








ANNUAL MEETING. 


AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSO- 
CIATION. 


The American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion will hold its seventeenth annual meet- 
ing in Minneapolis. Minn., Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, and Thursday, October 13, 14, and 
15. This will carry the meeting too far 
west for full delegations from the East, 
but will give the great benefit of meeting 
with women voters from Washington and 
Wyoming Territories, and with the active 
workers of the great West. Their person- 
al participation and acquaintance will be 
ample compensation for any added fatigue 
and expense. ‘Three days will be devoted 
to this meeting, as the time heretofore oc- 
cupied has always been found too short. 

Auxiliary State and local societies are 
entitled to delegates equal in number to 
the Congressional representation of their 
respective States and Territories. All such 
societies should, without fail, send reports 
of their work during the past year, that it 
may be seen how the cause progresses. 
Societies not auxiliary, and individual 
friends of suffrage, are also cordially invit- 
ed to attend. ; 

This meeting will be held with the accu- 
mulated gains of thirty years of active en- 
deavor to encourage us. But the hoary 
prejudice still exists which keeps women 
to the political level of criminals and idiots. 
Against this prejudice all our forces should 
be massed, till it is destroyed, root and 
branch,and the idea of Equal Rights for all 
takes its place. 

WILLIAM D. FOULKE, President, 

Lucy STONE, Chairman Ex Com., 

Henry B. BLACKWELL, Cor. Secretary, 

MARGARET W. CAMPBELL, Rec. Sec. 
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SUFFRAGE AND TEMPERANCE. 

Miss Anthony,at the yearly meeting of the 
Progressive Friends, said the word that all 
temperance workers should heed, viz.: ‘It 
is absurd to leave the question in the hands 
of that portion of the people, a majority of 
whom want whiskey, and to deny to the 
other half, a majority of whom don’t want 
whiskey, any voice in the matter.” 

The best way for the friends of temper- 
ance to promote their special cause is to 
advocate woman suffrage. Many of the 
leading temperance advocates see that suf- 
frage for women is the only door through 
which they can secure temperance legisla- 
tion. The temperance workers are a host. 
They are well organized. Is it not time 
that they made it their chief point to secure 
the expression of women (the sober por- 
tion of the people) at the ballot-box? In 
a government where all measures are car 
ried by votes, itis the part of wisdom to 
secure the votes of those who favor a given 
measure. ‘The temperance people are 
strong enough to do this, if they will only 
mass their forces with the one view of se- 
curing suffrage for women, as the first step 
necessary to the success of their cause. 
Why should there be delay ? L. 8. 


oe 


HUSBAND AND wire. 

The Christian Register put a whole ser- 
mon in a nut-shell when it placed the 
above heading, just as it stands, over its 
notice of « book lately written by Dr. 
George Zabriska Gray, D. D. 

Dr. Gray is the dean of the Episcopal 
Theological School in Cambridge. He is 
the author of a book entitled **Husband 
and Wife.” All the way through the book, 
the wife is made to appear very small, as 
the name is set in the heading of this arti- 
cle. The Christian Register well puts this 
fact as above. It said, with comic gravity: 

“The reputation of the Riverside Press 
is a guarantee of good typographical taste ; 
but, by a singular lack of oversight in 
making up the title-page and in lettering 
the cover, the words ‘Husband and Wife” 
have been printed as though they referred 
to objects of equal importance. It has 
been left to us to call attention to the in- 
congruity of the title-page, and to give the 
sentiment of the book the proper typo- 
graphical expression.” 

Then follow four columns of comment 
so rich that one wishes for space to give it 
all. But it will be found in the Register 
for July 2d. Dr. Gray’s book has gone 
through one edition, and there is to be an- 
other to carry comfort to wives, and to in- 
crease the lessening eagerness to take an 
inferior place. Sn 8 
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WOMEN DOCTORS IN INDIA. 


A plan is on foot, to secure women phy- 
sicians in India, to meet the great need In- 
dia women have for physicians of their own 
sex. It is purposed to establish training 
schools for native women all over India. 
The idea was first suggested by the Queen. 
The plan is to give a fixed salary and thus 
ensure a living, while the woman devotes 
her time to those who nerd her. A new 
hospital has just beea opened in Simla, and 
the surgeon in charge is anxious to get a 
lady doctor to take charge of the woman's 
ward. and one who can train classes of na- 
tive women for midwives. He is willing 
to give $80 per month and a house, and as 
living in India is cheaper than at home, 


| this sum is equal to a little more than $1000 


per year. 
The climate, of course, is to be considered 
in the case of women who goto India. But 
until native women can serve their sex, 
they need somebody to aid them. Here is 
an open door. Le 8. 


oo 
TO SUFFRAGISTS EVERYWHERE. 


Help New York! 

New York's women have the lege right 
to vote. 

But to make this known and understood 
involves much toil and cost. When New 
York’s women use the ballot, they will 
break the way for all women. We have a 
State of six millions of people to deal with, 
—the greatest American commonwealth. 
More than one million of New York women 
are entitled to vote. ‘he next three months 
will be the greatest opportunity woman 
suffrage has ever had. If women's votes 
are cast in November, the breach is made 

To make good use of this opportunity a 
cash outlay is necessary that is wholly be- 
yond our means. Printing, stationery, 
hall-rent, postage, and other unavoidable 
expenses, require more than the New York 
friends can furnish. New York money 
and work has helped build up the cause in 
almost every State. Now that we are in 
“the forefront of the battle,” will you not 
reciprocate? We all give our time and la- 
bor gladly. and will contribute from our 
means besides ; but additional help is need- 
ed. Will you not give it? By helping us 
you will aid yourselves. 

Send at once all the pecuniary help you 
can, to our ‘Treasurer, Mr. Justus O. 
Woods, 44 East l4th St., New York. 

CLEMENCE 8. Loztrer, M. D.. 
Chairman State Com., 103 West 48th St., N.Y. 
HAMILTON WILLCOX, 
Chairman State Ex. Com., 146 Broadway, N.Y. 
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TO THE SUFFRAGISTS OF OHIO. 


The following circular has been issued 
by Dr. N.S. Townshend, Chairman Execu- 
tive Committee of the Ohio Woman Suf- 
frage Association: 

CoLuMBuUSs, On10, AUG. 14, 1885. 

Dear Friend:—At a meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the Ohio Woman 
Suifrage Association, heldin Cleveland on 
the Ist ult., the chairman was requested to 
address a circular embracing the follow- 
ing particulars to all woman suffrage as- 
sociations in the State; also, to individuals 
supposed to be in sympathy with this re- 
form: 

First. It is earnestly desired that all 
local associations having woman suffrage 
for their object will immediately become 
auxiliary to the State Association. ‘The 
object is to secure a more complete organ- 
ization, and to provide for increasing the 
extent and efficiency of our efforts. The 
President of the O. W. 8S. A. will soon dis- 
tribute copies of its constitution, with an 


nual meeting. 

Second. It was thought desitable to re- 
quest all friends of woman suffrage to 
make special efforts to promote the forma- 
tion of woman suffrage associations in 
other localities. Not until such associa- 
tions are greatly multiplied, and they have 
persistently brought the justice of wom- 


people, can we reasonably hope for suc- 
cess. 

Third. You are probably aware that the 
American Woman Suffrage Association, 
whose office is at No. 5 Park Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., is publishing a series of suf- 
frage leaflets, a list of which is given 
weekly in the WOMAN’s JOURNAL. ‘These 
leaflets embrace almost every topic relat- 
ing to woman’s enfranchisement; many 
of them are written with great ability, and 
are sold at low rates. We therefore beg 
of our friends, so far as may be convenient, 
to purchase these leaflets for distribution. 
Thousands of good people do not appear 
to know to what disabilities women are 
subjected, or upon what their claims to 
political equality are founded. 

Fourth.. We would most heartily recom- 
mend that our woman suffrage friends sub- 
scribe for, read, and, if they please, lend to 
their neighbors, the WOMAN’s JOURNAL. 
Perhaps in no other way can the cause of 
woman suffrage be more effectually pro- 





moted than by greatly extending the cir- 


culation of this excellent paper. Itis pub- 
lished at $2 50 a year, and the business 
mandger is Susan C. Vogl, No 5 Park 
street, Boston, Mass. 

Fifth. Finally, we would call attention 
to the fact that a large number of the 
most intelligent men already see the jus- 
tice of woman’s claims, and are prepared 
to say that whenever a large proportion of 
the women of the country demand the 
franchise, it will be conceded. Hence, the 
importance of earnest efforts to have all 
women well informed in regard to this 
whole subject. N.S. TOWNSHEND. 

Chairman Ex. Com. of O. W. S. A. 
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TO NEW YORK WOMEN. 


Eleven thousand school elections will 
take place in New York State, ‘Tuesday 
evening, August 25, some few being con- 
tinued the next day. Every woman in the 
State of New York should vote then who 
legally can. A large vote now will much 
increase your chance of voting for Gover- 
nor and Legislature next November. ‘Take 
pains to bring out every woman possible. 

These elections are held under a special 
law. You are entitled to vote where you 
live: 

1. If your name is on the personal prop- 
erty tax-roll in your town. 

2. Ifany chiid of yours has attended 
the public school in your district eight 
weeks or more during the last year. ‘This 
means not only your own child, but any 
other who lives with you, as ward, ser- 
vant, or otherwise. 

3. If you own taxable land or build- 
ings, or If you hire a field, a building, or a 
part of one, a dwelling-house or a room 
in one. 

In all cases you must be at least twenty- 
one years old, and, in all but the last, a cit- 
izen—native or naturalized. But in case 3, 
if you have declared your intention before 
a court, as provided by law, to become a 
citizen, you can vote, even though foreign- 
born and not yet naturalized. 

It is not necessary that you shall pay 
rent or taxes before voting, nor that you 
own or hire real estate for any particular 
length of time or to any particular amount, 
nor that you have a written deed or lease. 
You can make a verbal lease or purchase 
of avery small piece of ground, or can 
rent a room in the presence of witnesses 
and agree to pay avery small amount (say 
$1) five minutes before you offer your 
vote, and this will entitle you to cast a bal- 
lot. You need not hire for a year; it is 
enough to do so for a month, or even for a 
week. The liability to pay taxes is enough. 

Do not be annoyed or discouraged if your 
votes are challenged. Any one who doubts 
your legal right is entitled to challenge 
you if he choo-es. Be careful not to offer 
to vote unless you are qualified as above; 
but if so, and you are challenged, demand 
that the oath be administered to you; take 
it; and cast your ballot without fear. 

Believe nothiag contrary to the above. 
The writer procured the repeal of the law 
of 1841, which disfranchised women at 
these elections, and has successfully main- 
tained that repeal, despite repeated mis- 
statements by officials. If you have the 
foregoing qualifications you are eniitled to 
vote, no matter who disputes it. 

‘The assessors are now making the tax- 
rolls If you wish to vote us tax-payers, 





abstract of the proceedings of the last an- | 


an’s claims to the attention of the whole | 


ascertain from the advertisements in your 
local papers, or otherwise, the names of 
the assessors of your town, and give one 
of them a memorandum or letter stating 
the value of your property, and requesting 
that your name be placed on the tax-roll. 
This request it is his duty to obey. 

When you have voted, it is needful for 
the establishment of your rights that the 
| fact be published. As -oon as the election 
in your district ends, please telegraph the 
undersigned (pre-paying the despatch) how 
many women have voted, the names of 
those elected to office (if any have been), 
and other interesting facts. Where tele- 
graphing is really impracticable, send the 
news by the first mail. The undersigned 
Will see to its publication. 

HAMILTON WILLCOX, 
State Ex. Com., 146 Broudway, N.Y. 
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DUTCHESS CO. PEACE CONVENTION. ,. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Four thousand people attended the an- 
nual Convention of the Dutchess (County 
Peace Union, in Wiley’s Grove, at Salt 
Point, near Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Saturday 
and Sunday, Aug. 15 and 16. The first 
day was devoted by arrangement to 
woman suffrage. Mr. Hamilton Will- 
cox by invitation attended, and gave a 
statement of the law, showing that wom- 
en are legally entitled to vote in New 
York. At the instance of Mrs. Prof. Gard- 
| ner, of Poughkeepsie. the Convention 
| voted its thanks to Mr. Willcox for his ex- 
| position of the law. He was at once in- 

vited to repeat his address in Poughkeepsie. 
| and will soon do so. The other -peakers of 
| the day were Mrs. Amanda Deyo, of Salt 
‘ 


Point. Edwin H. Coates, of Philadelphia, 
Mrs. Sarah H. Hallock, of Milton, Charles 





B. Deyo, and ‘Theodore P. Cookingham, of 
Salt Point, Orin Uutchinson, of New 
York, and Rev. Lyman H. Squire, sof 
Poughkeepsie, all friendly to suffrage. 
The Universalist Church of which Mr. 
Squires is pastor was closed on Sunday to 
enable the congregation to attend the Con 
vention, and its choir furnished music. 

‘+pponents of woman suffrage were in- 
vited totake part in the discussions,and Mr. 
Willcox offered to answer any objections 
that any one present might see to his legal 
position. No response was made to either 
invitation. 

Rev. L. H Squires offered a resolution 
that this Convention request inspectors 
of election throughout Dutchess County 
to receive the votes of all women who have 
the qualifications required by law in the 
“voter's oath.” This was passed enthu- 


siastically and unanimously. 
, DUTCHEsS. 
Poughkeepsie, Aug. 17, 1885. 


— 
LIVINGSTON COUNTY CONVENTION. 








Editors Woman's Journal : 

A Convention of residents of Livingston 
County, N. Y., of all political and religious 
views, and both sexes, was held at the 
Opera House, Avon, August 7. 

Mrs. Mary Seymour Howells addressed 
the Convention in favor of women’s exer- 
cising the suffrage, speaking very effec- 
tively on the general subject, also explain 
ing and strongly endorsing Mr. Hamilton 
Willcox’s positiyn that women are entitled 
by State law to vote. Her speech made a 
deep impression, and was warmly applaud- 
ed 

A resolution being offered calling on the 
inspectors of election throughout the coun- 
ty to receive the vote of every woman who 
has the qualifications prescribed by the re- 
vised statutes in the *‘yoter’s oath,” it was 
emphatically passed. LIVINGSTON. 

Avon, Aug 18, 1885. 


oe 
ASTIR IN IOWA. 


The Polk County (lowa) Woman Suf- 
frage Society had their monthly meeting 
August 4th, to which a delightful picnic 
was added, at the pleasant home, ‘The 
Pines.’ of Mrs. Margaret W. and Mr. J. B. 
Campbell, at East Des Moines. It was the 
first meeting at this place, which was then 
and there dedicated to the cause. Mrs. 
Campbell said she ‘reconsecrated herself 
and all that she had to this worthy work.” 

Mrs. A. E. Thomas gave the monthly 
paper, which was said to be full of the 
mature thought of a scholar and thinker. 
It was followed by a lively discussion by 
Mrs. Stewart, Mrs. Bellangee, Mrs. Davis, 
Mrs. Campbell, Mrs. Merrill, and J. P. 
Davis. The latter said, in noticing the 
growth of this cause, that forty years ago 
searcely a pulpitin all the land but what 
upheld human slavery; twenty-five years 
ago almost every pulpit rang with an- 
athemas against woman suffrage; look at 
our pulpits now. 

Mrs. Merrill and others gave various 
items of interest. The chair appointed 
Mrs. Campbell to give the next paper or 
uddress before the Society. which meets 
with Mrs. E. Kurtz, on Eighth Street. the 
first ‘Thursday in September. The late- 
coming husbands and sons wet welcomed 
to a bountiful supper upon the -mooth- 
shaven lawn, and the earnest but very 
joyous crowd “parted in the gloaming.” 
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DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL ON THE PALL- 
MALL GAZETTE DISCLOSURES. 


Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, of Hastings, 
England, has addressed the following in- 
teresting and important letter to the editor 
of the Brooklyn, N. Y., Times: 


To the Editor of the Brooklyn Times: 

Sir: You will be glad to know the real 
facts respecting the late revelations of vice 
published by the Pall-MMall Gazette; reve- 
lations which have produced a moral earth- 
quake in Europe, and [ hope, in America 
also 

I know the editor. Heis an honest, man- 
ly man, who, being convinced of the truth 
of his facts, was resolved to break the con- 
spiracy of silence and let so-called Chris- 
tian nations know of the insidious sexual 
vices that are slowly destroying both wom- 
anhood and manhood in America as well 
as Europe. For here let me say that [have 
facts in my possession in relation to both 
New York and Ulhiladelphia, revealing 
deeper horrors enacting in those cities than 
anything alluded to by the Pall-Maill Ga- 
zette, Whilst my own personal knowledge 
of France, and the legal evidence of its tri- 
bunals in my possession, enable me to as- 
sert positively that sexual vice in Paris has 
sunk deeper and advanced to a far more 
fearful extent than in London. 

The righteous rage of the Pall-Mall edi- 
tor compelled him to shake his fist in the 
face of the hypocritical Parliament which 
was going again to throw out a bill for 
raising the age of protection of girls. Noth- 
ing but a tremendous shock from outside 
could do this. It was a deed of heroic dar- 
ing for a high-class and popular journal to 
give this shock. But the editor was a brave 
man, not a coward, and he did it. 

t was in London at the time, and never 
witnessed such a scene. Every hypocrite 
stood aghast, or stamped with rage; everv 
prudish person morally fainted ; every del- 





icately-minded man or woman cried, **Wag 
this necessary 7” 

Alas! it was necessary; and events have 
proved the necessity. But instantly the 
clubs stopped the journal, and Mr. W. H, 
Smith, Cabinet Minister, who has a monop- 
oly of all the railway stands. and the chief 
newspaper supply of Great Britain, forbade 
the sale of the journal by his agents. By 
this arbitrary act the sale of the Gazette 
was taken out of the regular method of 
supply, and a mob of irresponsible criers 
seized upon the sale during the four days 
when the facts obtained by the p:ivate in- 
quiry committee were to be published. In 
those articles the editor clearly showed 
that the guiltiest source of all this horror, 
a source of far deeper guilt than the broth- 
el-keeper or even the vile procurer, is the 
man who buys human flesh, who bribes the 
soul and body into vice. He proves also 
that the compromise with vice which exists 
in France does foster this and deadlier 
forms of evil. 

It is this new departure in sexual moral- 
ity, this bravely facing and exposing the 
»rofoundest source of evil, that make this 
atest movement so hopeful. At last we 
have a clever but honest man of the world, 
and a leading journal, bold enough to speak 
the truth. ‘This movement has been led up 
to, not only by the long, incessant agita- 
tion for repeal of the unjust Contagious 
Diseases Act, but also by the numerous Pu- 
rity Alliances, active Rescue and Protee- 
tion Societies, and the Salvation Armies 
which have sprung up within the past fif- 
teen years. Last Friday many of these so- 
cieties held a conference for the following 
object: ‘To consider the construction of a 
committee with a view to working the ex- 
pected new laws.” I wish to emphasize 
this object as an indispensable step in all 
moral improvement. ‘The police and offi- 
cials in no country can be trusted with the 
responsibility, unwatched, of executing 
law. ‘The union and vigilance of the citi- 
zens—men and women working together— 
are indispensable to support and guide the 
police, if they are honestly to discharge 
their duties. 

[ hope these hints may be of service to 
my valued friends in America. ‘They are 
joining in the tremendous moral campaign 
which is opening in this generation, and 
the principles on which this warfare must 
be carried on are the same everywhere. 
‘The leading principle must be to commence 
by protecting and guiding the young; then 
gradually but steadily checking manifesta- 
tions of vice, arousing Christian conscience 
in the community, and never ceasing to 
watch the administration of justice as car- 
ried on by both magistrates and police. 

ELIZABETH BLACKWELL, M. D. 

Hastings Eugland, Juy 380, 1885. 
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THE WOMAN'S CAUSE IN DENMARK. 








The woman’s cause has made considera- 
ble progress in Denmark in 1884. Dansk 
Keindesamfund (Dauish Association of 
Women) was founded in 1871. One of its 
special objects was the educating of wom- 
en to fit them for new branches of indus- 
try, and for this purpose a commercial 
school and a drawing school for women 
were founded by the Association. ‘The 
committee that had been formed to accom- 
plish this appeared. however, to have 
finished its task, and a new committee was 
chosen in 1883, with the aim of displaying 
a more animated activity for the woman's 
cause, 

In 1884 the Association accordingly pub- 
lished a request in which the three follow- 
ing objects were put on the programme: 
fir-t, the opening to woman of more 
branches of industry and a higher cultiva- 
tion of her faculties; secondly, more just 
marriage laws than those now in foree; 
thirdly, suffrage for women on municipal 
affairs, especially as regards school and 
church matters. 

This request was favorably accepted, 
and a number of lectures, which the Asso- 
ciation caused to be delivered partly in 
Copenhagen and partly in the provincial 
towns, procured a large increase of mem- 
bers, so that the number of members, which 
in 1883 was about 140, had increased to 
700 in May. 1885. 

The Association has also from January, 
1885, commenced the publishing of the 
monthly periodical Hvinden og Samfundet 
(Woman and Society). This has been well 
received, and some pamphlets throwing 
light upon the different questions under 
discussion are going to be published in the 
near future. All this proves the good prog- 
ress the woman’s cause is making in Den- 
mark, and gives rich promises for the fu- 
ture. 

Dansk Kvindesamfund has its home in 
Copenhagen, and the members of the com- 
mittee are: 

Mrs. Maria Rovsing née Schack, President. 

Miss Vilbelmine Brun, Secretary. 

Miss Ida Falbe-Hansen, Stud. Mag. 

Mrs. Astrid Stumpe Federsen, Treasurer. 
mM... Emil Elberling, Librarian of the Parlia- 


Mr. Svend Hogsbro, Attorney-at-Law. 
Mr. L. Zeuthen, Cand. Juris. 
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WOMEN INVENTORS. 


Patents were issued to women inventors 
during the week ending Aug. 4, 1885: . 

Mary M. Burehfield, Kingston, Il, 
Steam Fruit Dryer. 

Lucinda Fuller, Detroit, Mich., Window- 
Sash. 

Caroline M. Hills, Chicago, Il., Paint- 
Pot. 

Charlotte A. MeGee, Jackson, Mich., 
Corset. 
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MRS. ILIOHAN TRYING TO VOTE. 


Mrs. Henriea A. Iliohan, of Albany, who 
did herself credit by casting one of the 
first school-ballots in that city in 1880, and 
who has done herself still more credit by 
trying last year to vote for city ofticers as 
well as for members of the Board of Pub- 
lic Instruction, has reported to Mr. Hamil- 
ton Willcox her experience at the polls in 
making that attempt. She says: ‘Elec- 
tion morning I took the ‘Red Book’ (Legis- 
jative Manual) under my arm, and, pro- 
yided with ballots for all the city officials, 
made my way alone to the ballot box. I 
had marked in the ‘Red Book’ Article 1 
Section 1, of ‘the State Constitution, and 
the first sections of Amendments 14 and 15 
of the Federal one, so that if the inspectors 
had not the book there, I could hand it to 
them. I wished to see if they could give 
me any reason why I could not vote. A 
large crowd was present at the polls, 
among them, gentlemen who were friends 
of mine. As my vote the year before had 
been cast in the same district, the crowd 
were not much surprised to see me, and 
kindly made way for me to approach the 
boxes. I gave my name and presented the 
ballot for member of the Board of Publie 
Instruction, which was at once put in its 
box. I then offered the ballot for Mayor 
and other Albany city officials. At this 
the gentlemen inspectors opened their eyes 
yery wide, and one told me, ‘These tickets 
can not be taken.’ I said: 

* *Please give me a solitary good reason 
from the statute book why I cannot vote 
these tickets.* 

The crowd, hearing this, were greatly 
interested, policemen and all; and pressed 
together toward the window to hear, what 
the answer would be; but faney their sur- 
prise! Instead of commencing at oncé to 
quote the law, these able-bodied and com- 
petent-looking inspectors stared at each 
other and then at me, without a word. I 
wish their pictures could have been taken 
just then! At last the inspector who had 
received and deposited my school- ballot 
said to the man next him: 

**Do you know why Mrs. Lliohan can- 
not vote this ticket?’ 

“No! 

**Don't you know? said the inspector to 
another man. Getting the same reply, he 
asked every manin the room, and found 
that not one could give a reason. Mean- 
while I stood quietly at the window, hold- 
ing my ticket over the ballot box! When 
the questioning stopped, I said: ‘Can you 
not give one reason? Is there no clause on 
any statute-book that forbids it? ‘Then 
why not take my vote? ‘lhe Constitutions 
of the State and the nation allow me to 
vote. Please read aloud the articles mark- 
ed in this book, so that all may hear.’ 

“The clerk took my ‘Red Book,’ and 
read from the State Constitution : 

“Article 1,8 etion 1. No member of this 
State shall be disfranchised ... unless by 
the law of the land or the judgment of his 
peers.” 

“The inspectors looked startled, and 
shook their heads; the crowd looked much 
surprised and impressed. ‘he clerk also 
read the other marked sections. 

“The crowd showed much amusement 
at the inspectors’ embarrassment and in- 
ability to explain or justify the refusal of 
my vote. The following colloquy then 
took place: 

“Mrs. Dliohan—So there is nothing in the 
law, that you know of, that forbids me? 

** Iuspector—No. 

“Mrs. Iliohan—Then let me drop this 
ticket in the box. : 

** Inspector —We fear we will have trouble 
on account of it. We are not boss! If we 
could decide it, we would let you vote. 

‘* Other inspectors—Yes! Yes! 

“Mrs. [liohan—1 will risk the result if 
you will. 

**Inspectors—No; we would rather not. 

“Many men in the crowd said I was 
right, and advised me to try again. I then 
went home and pasted the ballot in my 
scrap-book, to see how long it will be be- 
fore a ticket of that kind will be accepted 
from a woman.” 

Mr. Willcox observes on the above :— 

“This illustrates how little women real- 
ly have to fear at the polls if they act with 
courage and self-possession. It also shows 
how little many inspectors rea'ly know of 
the law and their duties under it, and how 
easy it will be for a woman who under- 
Stands the law to manage them. Had Mrs. 
lliohan understood the law, or had the in- 
spectors done so, her vote would almost 
surely have been taken. But then, no one 
understood the law. Its true state has 
been discovered since. ‘The Federal Con- 
Stitution has no control of the matter, and 
the first section of the State one, which 
was read to the inspectors, though impor- 
tant, is not by itself decisive. The true 
cause of the ignorance shown by the in- 
Spectors, watchers, etc., of any law to pre- 
vent a woman's voting, is that no such law 
exists. When Mrs. Iliohan offered her 
vote, they shonld have taken it unless she 
Was challenged. In that case they should 
have tendered her the voter's oath, and on 





her taking it, should have wide her vote. 
This is their duty laid down by the Court 
of Appeals. Next fall,if Mrs  Lliohan of- 
fers to register and vote for Governor, and 
demands that the oath be administered to 
her if she is challenged, her vote will prob- 
ably be received. 

“In an important sense the in-pectors 
are ‘boss * and can decide. ‘There is no of- 
tiver over them, to direct them what to do. 
Their sole authoritative guide is the LAW; 
and they must take the responsibility if 
they fail to execute it. ‘They have no au- 
thority to reject the vote of any one who 
takes the oath, nor to refuse to administer 
that oath to any one who demands ir. 

“Mrs. Tliohan, with all her skill and 
courage, Was at a great disadvantage, like 
almost every woman, from want of knowl- 
edge of the law. Every woman who de- 
sires to vote for Governor and Legislature 
next November should communicate with 
me; she will then be shown in most cases 
how to succeed. No printed ‘code’ or ‘in- 
structions’ can lawfully exclude her. If 
she has the qualifications named in the 
voter's oath, she is entitled. 

“A very striking fact is that, though un- 
der New York law, Mrs Iliohan is just as 
liable to punishment for offering to vote as 
she would be if she had voted, no effort 
has ever been made to punish her; 
which shows that women who vote have 
naught to fear from law or public senti- 


ment.” 
—— ae — - 


SUFFRAGE IN THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


HONOLULU, H. I., JULY 30, 1885. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Out on these mountain peaks rising above 
the waters of the Pacitic, we wateh for 
the coming of the JOURNAL with deep in- 
terest in the struggle for equal suffrage, 
and note with pleasure every advance 
made on any part of the line, never 
doubting the final success of the conflict, 
and feeling very certain no backward steps 
will be taken until the right of woman to 
the ballot is achieved. In reading the Rev. 
O. B. Frothingham’s objections in the 
JOURNAL of July 4th, my attention was at- 
tracted to the statement that ‘‘where a 
woman shows a talent for any form of art 
or literature or science, where she possess- 
es a gift for politics, statesmanship or 
finance, where she displays a genius for 
commanding aship or an army, for prac- 
tising a profession, or leading a cabinet, 
she need ask for no leave or privilege. 
Her position is at once accorded to her.” 

Is this statement true, all of it, even to- 
day? And how has it been in the past? 
Aud what opportunities has woman hadin 
the very near past to show whether she 
had a talent for any of these things? Is 
her position at once accorded her, even 
now, in the same way and as freely as to 
the opposite sex? A woman wished to 
command a steamship on a Western river 
very recently, and your readers will re- 
member the difficulties in the way, simply 
because she was a woman. If Miss Car- 
roll displayed a genius for planning a 
campaign, was any position accorded to 
her? We might go on to enumerate. But 
we all know that if women step. out of 
the beaten track, the pioneers have to 
struggle against all sorts of obstacles and 
prejudices before recognition or position 
is accorded them. 

Not having been so fortunate as to have 
a liberal education, or with very little 
education, I think we can easily see 
the fallacy of such writing as this. And 
it lowers our estimation of such highly 
educated people as the Revs. O. B. Froth- 
ingham and Dr. Dexter, to observe their 
futile efforts against equal sulfrage. We 
do not forget that equally highly edu- 
cated people could find arguments and 
fill reams of paper in opposition to 
the anti-slavery agitation, doubtless be- 
lieving they were doing God service and 
upholding the pillars of the State and na- 
tion. My hope is, that they may live to 
see the ballot in the hands of women, and 
find that they were mistaken with regard 
to the evils that were to follow this dread- 
ed event. 

A SUBSCRIBER TO THE WOMAN’SJOURNAL. 
iain liniaaetataiaic 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Monday morning brought me to the 
Thousand Island Park, a lovely grove 
on one of the largest islands of the 
Sr. Lawrence, filled with tasteful cottages 
clustered about the hotel and tabernacle, 
where arrangements had been made for an 
evening meeting. 

I mace the journey with Miss Coolidge, 
and was the guest at the Park of Mrs. N. 
J. Cooper, who bas one of the prettiest cot- 
tages onthe grounds. She and other friends 
had done their best to make the evening a 
success, but they had been met with con- 
siderable opposition from the managers of 
the Park. At first there was an absolute 
refusal to permit me to speak on suffrage, 
and when finally a reluctant consent was 
obtained, no notice of the lecture was 
printed in any of the programmes of the 
week, nor was any announcement made 








from the platform at any meeting. When 
evening came, no bell was rung to call the 
people together, until Mr. Cooper went out 
and himself kindly attended to it. 

Despite these discouragements, an au- 
dience of several hundred assembled in the 
great auditorium, and the meeting was 
pronounced a success. Dr. Goodale pre- 
sided, and thanks are due to Mr. Seeber, 
the member of assembly from this district, 
who had voted for us last winter, and who 
did much to call out the audience. 

Since Monday I have been enjoying a 
much needed vacation in making trips 
about the islands up and down this won- 
derful river. 1 have not been entirely idle, 
as [ have written many letters to arrange 
meetings at other points in the northern 
counties, and I have made much use of the 
opportunities of seeing women from all 
parts of the State to discuss the suffrage 
question, finding them everywhere deeply 
interested. 

An international temperance meeting is 
in progress here, to last through the week. 
I find the sentiment among these reform- 
ers largely in favor of woman suffrage. 
Several women speakers are announced— 
among them Mrs. Emily MeLaughlin and 
Mrs. Mary Lathrop. ‘This morning the 
Rey. John Peddie in his address boldly 
urged giving the ballot to the women of 
the nation, and his views were heartily en- 
dorsed by the vast audience. L. D. B. 

Thousand Island Park, Aug 16, 1885 

— Se 


A WORD FROM IDAHO. 


Mountain I Home, IDAHO, ) 
, AUG. 6, 1885 j 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

I um with your suffrage cause, heart and 
soul, and though you have done brave 
work in the Ea-t, we of the West are prac- 
tically ahead of you in the matter of vot- 
ing. I have had the pleasure of casting 
my vote in one of our Western Territories. 

We need a good strong woman's rights 
speaker to canvass this ‘Territory. ?. 

a eaniiinies tienen 


NOTES “AND NEWS. 


Scribner's Monthly y ist to be re-established. 





Accompanying our Sandwich [sland let- 
ter was an engraving of Diamond Head, a 
tine mountain. as it is seen from Honolulu. 

The enrolment of teachers in the State 
Normal Institute, at Charleston, S. C., 
gives the remarkable proportion of 239 
women to only 30 men. 

Miss Minnie Knight, of Flemington, 
New Jersey, overtook a rattlesnake in her 
walk. Instead of screaming and fainting, 
she killed the reptile. It had twelve rat- 
tles. 

The New York Home Journal quotes the 
list of names of distinguished English 
women who lately sent ‘tto the House of 
Lords a strong petition in favor of extend- 
ing the right of suffrage to women.” 

Miss Miller, of Reading, Pa.. daughter 
of David Miller, rescued a drowning drun- 
ken man from the Union Canal. The 
drunken man is by the laws of Pennsyl- 
vonia a voter; his rescuer is not allowed to 
vote, 

A new inonthly devoted to questions of 
charity and social reform is to be estab- 
lished at No. 3 Hamilton Place. Edward 
Everett Hale is chairman of the editorial 
committee. Susan Hale and Mrs. Isabella 
Charles Davis are also on the committee. 

Richard Monckton Milnes, Lord Hough- 
ton, whose deathin England at the age of 
seventy-six has been announced by exble, 
was long an active member of the Liberal 
party and prominent in social reforms. 
His reputation #&, nevertheless, that of a 
poet and a man of letters. 

A statue of the late Bishop Simpson will 
be erected in front of the Metropolitan 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Washing- 
ton, D.C. He was one of the first toadvo- 
cate the erection of this church for the 
benefit of strangers visiting the city, and 
was present at the laying of the corner- 
stone in 1854. 

The strong influence of prudential mo- 
tives upon marriage is shown by the fact 
that the number falls off very perceptibly 
in years of commercial depression. For 
1876—7—8, the average in Massachusetts 
was only about 12,800 a year, against 
16,000 in 1871—2—3.—Springfield Repub- 
lican. 

‘The tax-payers of Boston are rejoicing 
in the reduction of taxes from $17 per 
thousand last year to $12 80 this year. 
The valuation of the city has increased 
$2,748,000. In 1884 there were 110 women 
assessed a poll-tax, while this year there 
are but 52. Fifty-eight women evaded the 
assessors.-—Congregationalist. 

The Independent extends its greeting to 
the Congregationalist for its position lately 
taken that ‘when God brings His people 
into extraordinary straits, He may admit 
women to the place of man in the pulpit.” 
In general the Congregationalist thinks it is 
better to let men go to hell than to have 
women tell them how to get out of it. But 
in a tight place women may show the way 
out. 
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GREAT BARGAINS 


CARPETS 


—AT™ 


DOBSON’S. 


WILTONS at - 


VELVETS, - - 


TAPESTRIES, - 


EXTRA SUPERS, - 
ENGLISH SHEET OIL, -~ - 
LINOLEUMS, e . 


° - «= $1,650 
$1.00 and $1.25 

- . 50 cents 
° - 60 cents 
$1.00 


- «= 65 cents 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 


525 and 527 Washington Streci, 
BOSTON. ; 








JOURNAL. 
Patented. Prices. 
Ladies’ Laced Back and Boned..........++++. $2 25 
Thole *“ “ BSoft..... eccccee ° 175 
Misses’ bad © 6 Bomed.cccccccce 175 
o o 





8 BOR cccccccccece 
Children’s and Infants’......seccccccccceeeees 7 


EQUIPOISE WAIST, 


FOR LADIES, MISSES, CHILDREN AND INFANTS. 


THE ENVIABLE REPUTATION which these Waists have acquir- 
ed is wholly owing to the meritorious plan of their construction, and the 
entire satisfaction they have given. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned, 
and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under full piece, is that 
of a corset front, so that a corset and perfect bust support is provided within 
a waist. Inthe Open Back Soft Waiste, as made for Children and Infante, 
pater attention to the physical proportions and requirements of the grow- 

ng little ones has been given in shaping the parts, and from the large variety 
of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 

Sent by muil, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. Mention THe Woman’s 


For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around 
waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 

For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, 
and state age of child. 

Send for Circulars, 


| Directions for Measuring. 





Address the Manufacturers. One good agent wanted for every city and town in the United States. 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 





Miss Cleveland has absolntely refused 
to allow her portrait to be used in connec- 
tion with the publication of her essays. 
She had, however, bven prevailed upon by 
Mrs. Laura C. Holloway to have a steel 
engraving made for ‘he Ladies of the 
White House.” The pictures thus struck 
off are now being offered for sale in single 
sheets, neatly framed, without any refer- 
ence to the book, and bearing an inserip- 
tion stating that they are authorized by 
Miss Cleveland and issued by Laura C. 
Holloway. It is to put an end to this use 
of her portrait that Miss Cleveland lately 
went to New York. 

Miss Mary Bates, of Charleston, S. C., 
who died recently while visiting New Eng- 
land, is - subject of an appreciative notice 
in the News and Courier. Her father was 
President Bates of Middlebury College, 
and her three brothers and six sisters were 
trained teachers, She was induced many 
years ago to move to South Carolina, 
thanks to the encouragement of John C, 
Calhoun, and took charge of the Pendleton 
Academy. No less than five sisters assisted 
her in teaching there. The war broke up 
the school, and after many hardships she 
and several of her sisters went abroad for 
study. Miss Bates opened a school at 
Charleston after the war, and became thor- 
oughly identified with higher grades of 
education. The News and Courier says 
that ‘itis doubtful if any woman has done 
more to elevate the tone of female educa- 
tion in the South.” 








Geo. Frost & Co. are manufacturing for sum- 
mer weer the Equipoise Waist or Corsets, which 
proves so satisfactory that their orders are Jar 
ahead. The new fabric is of an open-work deli- 
cate pattern, and the slender, pliant whalebone 
can be removed when the corsets require washing, 
which make them the most economical in the 
market. They are a luxury even to look at, and 
may be worn on the hottest day with ease and 
comfort. The fit is perfect, and delicate women 
and growing girls will find the adaptability a 
daily blessing. 





Tue “Dirigo Coffee Clearer’’ makes its own 
welcome ever after one use. It is always 
“handy,” always sure, and the best housekeep- 
ers always use it. It is only 10 cents per pack- 
age, which will last several weeks. Ask the 
grocer. 








The Spirit of the New Testament, | 


oR 


The Revelation of the Mission of Christ. 


By a Woman. 


“Characterized by an earnest and candid spirit, and 
by purity of purpose.”—Jnder. 

“A very remarkable book.’’—Alpha 

“Many novel and suggestive ideas.”"— Woman’s 
Journal. 

Just published by E. W. ALLEN, Lenéen, Eng. 
and on sale at 

Washington Street Index Office, Boston, Mass. 
Superior cloth, $1 25; paper, $1. 525 pp, 


CONSUMPTION. 


have a positive remedy for the above 
thousands of cases of the worst kind ab Cin ath 8° ontlug 

e beencured. poceen. ce oo ores is my faith in iss emency 
pee lellicend TWO S FREE, E, together witha VAL- 
UABLE TREATISE on a onus any sufferer. Give ex- 
press O, aduress. DR. T, +. SLOCUM, 181 Pearl St. N. ¥ 





HEADQUARTERS FOR 


BATHING SUITS. 
OUR SPECIALTIES ;: 


BATHING SUITS, CAPS, and SHOES for 
Ladies, Gents, Misses and Boys in Great 
Variety at Low prices, 

FLANNEL SHIRTS for Yachting, Boating 
and the Mountains, 


A Full Assortment of Gents’ Furnishing Goods, 
FREEMAN & GRAY, 


124 Tremont St., opposite Park St. Church 





FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


Wine WiLD CHERRY, 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1 a Bottle. Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
540 Washington, cor, Bedford St, 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 
HOLLAND SHADES 


Ironed to hang straight, and look like new. Address 
u postal to the CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, Soden 
Street, Cambridgeport, and their wagon will call for 
the goods, which can be done up and returned in three 
days, if it is nece: ssary, as their facilities for laundrying 
Shades and Lace Curtains have never before been 
equalled in this or any other country. 
aa ‘Telephone number 7232. 





WOMEN OF NEW YORK: 
YOU ARE FREE 


TO VOTE! 


The undersigned will furnish, to every woman who 
desires them, full information and instructions about 
using the Right of Suffrage which the Law secures 
toher. Address HAMILTON WILLCOX, 

Chairman State Ex. Com. Woman Suffrage Party, 
146 Broadway, N. Y. 

Tnclose 10 cents in stamps or coin, for postage, 
printing, and other expenses, 

Mr. Willcox will address meetings (public or pri- 
vate) of women, explaining their rights under the law, 
at almost any point in New York City, or the Eastern 
end of the State, on an y evening not already engaged. 

Monday evenings, from 7.30 to 9.30 P. M., he wil] 
attend at 103 West 48th Street (Dr. C. 8. Lozier’s 
p#rlors), till election, to meet personally such women 
as wish to confer with him on the subject. 

All who wish to vote are invited to call on those 
evenings. 


NEW YORK SUFFRAGE DOCUMENTS. 


By HAMILTON WILLCOX. 


FIFTY REASONS, 14th edition, - 50c per 100. 
REPLY TO ATTY-GEN. RUSSELL, . 25c per 100, 
SPEECH AGAINST ATTY-GEN. RUS- 

SELL’S RE-ELECTION, . ° + 10c per 100. 
REPLY TO ERASTUS BROOKS, - 50c per 100. 
CASES OF THE LEGISLATURE’S 

POWER OVER SUFFRAGE. Cheap 

Edition . . . $1.75 per 100. 
“BUFFALO PLATFORM” OF N.Y. 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE PARTY, 
Also, from Woman's JOURNAL: 
WOMAN’S LEGAL RIGHT TO 

VOTE, . ° ° e 





$1.20 per 100. 


+ 25c per 100. 


Address as above. las 


~ 
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IN SWIMMING-TIME. 


BY JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 


Clouds above, as white as wool, 
Drifting over skies as blue 
As the eyes of beautiful 
Children when they smile at you; 
Groves of maple, elm and beech, 
With the sunshine sifted through 
Branches, m ngling each with each, 
Dim with shade and bright with dew; 
Stripling trees, and poplars hour, 
Hickory and sycamore, 
And the drowsy dogwood bowed 
Where the ripples laugh aloud, 
And the crooning creek is stirred 
To a gayety that now 
Mates the warble of the bird 
Teetering on the bazel-bougb ; 
Grasses long and fine and fair 
As your schvol-boy sweetheart's hair, 
Backward roached and twirled and twined 
By the fingers of the wind; 
Vines and mosses, interlinked 
Down dark aisles and deep ravines, 
Where the stream rune, willow-brinked, 
Round a bend where some one leans 
Faint and vague and indistinct 
As the like reflected thing 
In the current shimmering, 
Childish voices farther on, 
Where the truant stream has gone, 
Vex the echoes of the wood 
Till no word is understood, 
Save that one is well aware 
* Happiness is hiding there. 
There, in leafy coverts, nude 
Little bodies poise and leap, 
Spattering the solitude 
And the silence every where— 
Mimic monsters of the deep! 
Wallowing in sandy shoale— 
Plunging headlong out of sight; 
And, with spurtings of delight, 
Clutching hands, and elippery soles, 
Climbing up the treacherous steep 
Over which the spring-board spurns 
Each again as he returns. 
Ah! the glorious carnival! 
Purple lips and chattering teeth— 
Eyes that burn—but, in beneath, 
Every care beyond recall, 
Every task forgotten quite— 
And again, in dreams at night, 
Dropping, drifting through it all! 
— Century. 
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OH, HAD I KNOWN! 





BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 





If I had thought so soon she would have died, 
He said, I had been tenderer in my speech, 

I had a moment lingered at her side, 

And held her, ere she passed beyond my reach, 
If I had thought so svon she would have died. 
That day she looked up with her startled eyes, 
Like some burt creature where the woods are deep, 
With kieses I had stilled those breaking sighs, 
With kisses closed those eyelids into sleep, 
That day she looked up with her startled eyes. 
Oh, had I known she would heve died 80 soon, 
Love had not wasted on a barren land. 

Love, like those rivers under torrid noon, 

Lost on the desert, poured out on the sand— 
Oh, bad I known she would have died so soon! 


A SUMMER CROWN. 


“How shall I crown this child?” fair Summer cried. 
“May wasted all her violets long ago; 
No longer on the hills June's roses glow. 
Flushing with tender bloom the pastures wide, 
My astutely lilies one by one have died; 
The clematis is but a ghost—and lo! 
In the fair meadow-lands no daisies blow; 
How shall I crown this Summer child?” she sighed; 
Then quickly smiled. ‘For him, for him,” she said, 
“On every billmy golden-rod shall flame, 
Token of all my prescient sou! foretells. 
His shall be golden song und golden fame, 
Long golden years with love and honor wed,— 
And crowns, at last, of silver immortelles!”’ 


EDELWEISS. 


‘And so that is really the Matterhorn! 
How bare and stern and cruel it looks; 
like a petrified decree of judgment.” 

‘Now you suggest it,” said he, “*that ex- 
actly describes it; but there comes the 
flood-tide of merey.” And the rush of 
glowing sunset crimson, which swept over 
Alpine peak and snow-bound plateau, 
hushed them both for a moment. 

The two had climbed beyond the meadow 
and the belt of green larches and pines 
that hemmed it in, to see the sun set as it 
sets nowhere else in like glory. At their 
feet lay Zermatt, nestled in under the 
frowning heights, but that made the feel- 
ing of isolation only the deeper; the two 
old ladies who completed their sunset 
party had sat down breathless fifty yards 
back, and to all practical purposes they 
were alone with the mountains, he and 
she. 

They had met at Chamouni in the most 
commonplace-way possible—a mere table- 
@Mhote acquaintance. But Ralph Verriker 
was crossing the Simplon to Zermatt, and 
Captain Hereford and his daughter had 
vague intentions in that direction too; so 
they drifted together somehow, and joined 
forces; and the last fortnight had been, at 


least to one of them, a whole fortnight } 


fresh from Eden. 

There was not much need of speech after 
that last blaze of shifting color; eye met 
eye. and said more than words could do; 
then there was a breathless, almost awe- 
struck pause, until the opalescent lines be- 
gan to fade; and then Verriker held out 
his hand, for the path below them stretch- 
ed down rough and steep. 

“Come,” he said, almost below his 
breath; ‘that’s enough; let us go before 
the end; all the rest will be anti-climax.” 

Down the slope they went together, he 
guiding her, the small gloved fingers still 
resting in his, while the two old ladies 


trotted on, far ahead, in amiable oblivion. 
‘The awe and the wonder were on her still, 
and she could not come back to earth so 
soon again. But once within the pine- 
woods, she came to herself, drew a long, 
deep breath, and with a tint in her face 
like a reflect on tovsed back from the rose- 
dyed hills, withdrew from the support that 
was certainly not now demanded by the 
exigencies of the pathway. 

“It is almost too beautiful,” she said. 
, My first real sunset since I came to Swit- 
zerland, you know; and then, the Matter- 
horn! ‘l'o you it must be such hackneyed 
experience that you can hardly understand 
what it means to me.” 

“[ think I can.” he answered. ‘No 
amount of repetition can stale a sight like 
that; and it’s not so many years since I 
left Oxford and made the grand tour first.” 

“And you have been abroad so often 
since, you say. I was never across the 
Channel in all my life before, and scarcely 
even out of Stockingham.” 

“Stockingham! Is that where you live 

“Yes. Do you know it?” 

“Only geographically; somewhere in 
the Midlands, isn’tit? Is it a nive sort of 
place?” 

“Oh, no! not nice—not pretty apall; a 
great manufacturing town, with enormous 
lace and stocking factories. I think the 
only nice thing in it is the School of Art, a 
splendid one, for lace-designing is such a 
branch there. I spent my happiest hours 
as a child, studying at that Art School. 
Switzerland is the first realization of my 
childiood’s dreams of beauty; but your 
life must have been so differen’ !” 

“Yes, different enough!” with half a 
smile. ‘tl am international, you know. My 
father went to America very young, and 
mar ied a New York girl, and after his 
death I was sent to England to be educa- 
ted. Eton and Oxford made me an Eng 
lishman, and foreign travel fihished the 
compound, Yet my mother and my home 
are in New York, and I often think there 
isa good deal of the American left about 
me yet.” 

“Tam sure of it,” she answered demure- 
ly. “ft have heard you say ‘Why, certain- 
ly!’ at least a dozen times, and you dis- 
tinctly ‘guessed’ one day at Martigny !” 

Verriker laughed delightedly. Did she 
actually remember so small a thing about 
him? But as a needle clings to the mag- 
net, so the lover cleaves to one subject, 
and he was back again in an instant to the 
chief topic of interest. 

“Speaking of guessing,” he said, draw- 
ing nearer, ‘I have had a fertile matter of 
speculation in your name. What is it Cap- 


o” 


tuin Hereford calls you? Decie? How 
quaint and how pretty! I never heard it 
before.” 


“Oh, it is short for Decima. Do you 
like it? Lalways think it so angular and 
mathematical. I was the tenth child, and 
the only one who lived out of babyhood. 
It seems so strange that I should have been 
the one to grow up; L often wonder why.” 

Ralph looked as though he could have 
offered a solution to that problem; but 
they were out of the woods now, and on 
the high road, and a crowd of lingering 
children, venders of pebbles and lichen 
and Alpine flowers, saw in the belated 
travellers one last chance of centimes sent 
by a beneticent Providence, and rushed 
up through the gathering twilight like a 
horde of licensed banditti, screaming and 


jabbering vociferously. 


“Edelweiss! Oh, is it really the edel- 
weiss?” exclaimed Decima, as a white flan- 
nely-looking vegetable was thrust into her 
face. ‘The first I have seen! I must have 
it.” And she hastily felt for the pocket 
which women now a-days wear rather as a 
penance than as a convenient receptacle; 
but Ralph interposed with an energy which 
startled her. 

“Miss Hereford, don’t! I beg you won't 
think of it—pray don’t. Selling edelweiss ; 
was there ever such profanation? It’s 
like selling the bones of one’s family for 
knife-handles. ‘There, take that, you small 
reptiles! And the crew vanished, yelling, 
after the handful of small coins that rat- 
tled viciously down the hill-side. Decima 
stood transfixed with surprise; then 
alph’s face of righteous wrath struck her 
with mirth, and she burst into a laugh. 
*What an exercise of ferocious senti- 
ment!” she said, when she could speak; 
‘what can it all be about?—not one little 
scrap of white flower, surely? Why am I 
not to have it, please?” 

“Don't you really know?’ he asked, 
laughing too at his own vehemence. **Per- 
haps I was rather violent, but the vulgar- 
ization of the present age is a thing that 
disgusts me beyond words. ‘To sell edel- 
weiss !—and for you to buy it! But don’t 
you really know?” 

“Know? [know nothing except that it 
is a Swiss flower, and grows just on the 
edge of the eternal snow; and that [ want 
one very much, as a memento of my visit 
to Switzerland; but that doesn’t account 
for the energy of your conduct in defraud- 
ing me of it.” 





‘Then you don’t know the story—the 





meaning? No! well, then, listen; and 
give me your hand once more, please ; this 
bit of path is rough again. 

“Once there was a maiden—so the leg- 
end runs—so fair, so pure, so heavenly- 
minded, that no suitor was found worthy 
to win her; and so, though all men vainly 
sighed for her, at last she was metamor- 
phosed into a white star-like flower, and 
placed high up on the loftiest mountain- 
tops, close to the snow she resembled, to 
be forever a type of the womanhood that 
is purest and most lovely. And because 
the flower was only found through peril 
and toll, and an upward struggle, it be- 
came a saying through all the cantons that 
to win the love that was highest and 
noblest was ‘to pluck the edelweiss ;’ and 
no higher honor could any lady merit than 
to have the little white flower placed as 
her own emblem, within her gentle hand. 
So at length it grew to be sacred to be- 
trothals, as the orange-blossom is sacred 
to marriage; and no maiden might be won 
till her lover had sealed the perilous 
heights himself, to seek the edelweiss, and 
lay it at her feet. And, like the Scotch 
white heather, it told in itself the old 
sweet tale; for, if the maiden took his of- 
fering, the happy lover might hope; and 
if she placed it in her girdle or her bosom. 
then he knew that she was his. Now, do 
you understand why I cannot bear the 
edelweiss to be profaned—why I would 
not let you buy it?” 

They had come out close by the hotel 
now—the hotel with its yellow tide of 
lamplight pouring from the open door, and 
a babble of voices, French, German, Eng- 
lish, sounding from the high balcony: 
among them all, the gruff tones they both 
knew, raised in denunciation of the man- 
ners, customs, and charges of the country. 
‘They paused just beyond the outer circle of 
light, still hand in hand, and he stooped 
his high head to ask that last question with 
a lowered voice. Decima’s head was bent, 
too, as if to hide the face it was too dark 
for him to see, and for a moment she did 
not speak. ‘Then she slipped her small 
fingers from the clasp where they still 
rested, and looked up. 


“*Yes, [ understand,” she said, very 
quietly. ‘Thank you—good-night!" and 


she vanished into the gulf of light, and 
left -him alone in outer darkness. 

**Where’s Verriker gone?” was Captain 
Hereford’s morning greeting, as Decima 
appeared at breakfast. ‘tl want to settle 
that trip to the Gorner Grat, and now he 
can’t be found. L wish to heaven young 
people would have some consideration.” 
But Decima prudently refrained from all 
remark. At dinner her father’s indigna- 
tion was still higher. 

**What on earth that young fellow’s up 
to, no one can think!” he growled over his 
thin soup. “Started off at sunrise this 
morning; wouldn't take a guide—only his 
alpenstock and nailed boots, and two days’ 
provisions. Must be madness in his fami- 
ly. Bah! beastly stuff this; take it away!" 

At supper he was cynical. *This epmes 
of picking up travelling companions! ‘The 
voung fellow looked a gentleman, but no 
doubt he’s one of the swell mob—just see 
if my dressing-vase is intact, will you, 
Decie?—or flying from his creditors. At 
all events, one gentleman does not treat 
another in this way. Pray, did he honor 
you with his plans, Decie?”’ 

*No, papa,” said poor Decie, but she 
could say no more; only she knelt a long 
time before her window that night, look- 


ing up at the Matterhorn’s jagged peak, as | 


it shone in the silver moonlight. 

All next day it was the same; more irri- 
tation from her father; more apprehension 
in her own heart, and a sort of sickening 
feeling of unspoken terror. People at the 
hotel began to wonder, too; to speculate 
what the rash young American could have 
meant to do—when he would return; to 
talk of the folly of venturing to climb 
without a guide; to shake theic heads. The 
hot day had cooled off into another bril- 
liant night, and again Decima knelt at her 
low window in the white moonlight, try- 
ing to soothe a feverish headache, and to 
pray; when all at once some one loomed 
out of the shadow below—some one whom 
even that light showed to be weary and 
worn and travel-stained; an eager voice 
whispered her name ; and, borne high on the 
point of a tall alpenstock, som: thing was 
laid gently down upon the window-ledge 
at her side. No need to see what it was; 
the prayer ended ina thanksgiving, and, 
while a burst of welcome, congratulations, 
and questions burst from the hotel party 
below, the pale moonlight shone upon a 
girl’s face pressed upon the small hard pil- 
low of a narrow bed, and a starry white 
flower, bedewed with happy tears. 

Half an hour later, as Captain Hereford 
sat smoking his cigar upon the deserted 
balcony, Ralph Verriker came to him. 
crumpling an envelope in his hand, and 
looking disturbed and agitated. 

‘*May I speak to you ona matter of great 
importance?” he asked. ‘I have just found 
a telegram awaiting me from America, 
summoning me home at once. Some one 





is dangerously ill—it does not say who, 


but I fear it must be my mother. [ must 
start at daylight to-morrow. But before I 
go I must say a word to you, sir. I don't 


suppose you will be much surprised that I 
have learned to love your daughter—no one 
could help it, | should think; and I hope— 
I dare to hope she likes me just a little. 
May I write to her? I ought to tell you I 
am not a rich man; I have almost nothing 
of my own, for though my uncle makes me 
a fair allowaace, [ have a cousin who is his 
heiress. and he will leave me nothing. But 
I ani young—I am strong—I can work. I 
will get something to do at once, if only 
you will give your consent.” 

A student of Lavater might have reaped 
years of education from a study of Captain 
Hereford’s fave during this address. Sur- 
prise, bewilderment, consternation, chased 
each other over his countenance, and even- 
tually gave way to a strange expression, 
which it was, unfortunately, too dark for 
Verriker to observe, or he might have 
been a wi-er man. ‘lo tell the truth, Deci- 
ma’s father was too self-engrossed to have 
noticed Ralph’s devotion; and perhaps, 
even bad this suitor been the man of meaus 
his appearance and su: roundings had led 
Captain Hereford to believe him, it would 
have been a sore struggle to consider his 
daughter's happiness before his own; but 
as it was, this.candid avowal of poverty, 
for many reasons, took away his breath, 


| und decided the question on the instant. 











His only thought was how most plausibly 
to give an absolute check to such pre- 
sumptuous hopes. 

“My dear Verriker!” He cleared his 
throat, then went on more firmly. “Dm 
very sorry—very. L confess I never guessed 
at this till very recently, but it’s out of the 
question—quite. Not alone the nationali- 
ty and limited means—I trust I’m as free 
from narrow prejudice as any man—but the 
fact is, my dear fellow, my daughter is— 
ah—hum—already engaged.” 

“Engaged ?* uttered Verriker, in a voice 
of horrified incredulity. 

* Yes, yes,” rejoined the reprobate, grow- 
ing bolder with success. ‘*Why, the wed- 
ding’s all but settled —old friend, you 
know, and all that. "Pon my word, I’m 
sorry. Verriker;” and there was enough 
shame left in the old man to make him 
blush in the darkness. 

‘*But Miss Hereford,’ stammered poor, 
bewildered Ralph—*I had thought—I had 
dared to hope’’— and he stopped short. 

“Yes. yes, I think she feared so. I saw 
it in her manner. She’s young, you know, 
and tender-hearted; perhaps she seemed 
too kind. There, there, Verriker, don’t 
take it to heart; and for a moment even 
this villain was touched with remorse. 

Poor little Decie! No need for her to 
blush and tremble, and steal into the break- 
fust-room with downcast eyes and noise- 
less step, next morning. Only Ralph’s va- 
eant chair stared her in the face, and her 
father was deep in a week-old Times 

“Oh, by the way,” said he with an off- 
hand air, avoiding her eye, **Verriker’s 
gone in earnest this time. He came home 
late last night, and found a te egram, so 
he’s oft for America early this morning. 
Bore, isn’t it? Didn’t even leave you a 
message; but no doubt he meant me to say 
everything civil. Can you start for the 
Gorner Grat to-day? Why, child, what 
makes you wear that ugly scrap of edel 
weiss in your brooch? It’s a beastly plant, 
and bears as much resemblance toa flower 
as #4 sea-anemone does to an animal!” 

Why should Decima have had «a happier 
lot than millions of her sisters? ‘his sort 
of trouble does not kill; it only whitens 
the hair, and dulls the eyes, and ploughs 
ugly lines in a smooth young face, and 
steals away the youth, and the brightness, 
and the spring. Why should Decima com- 
plain? Life was not over for her yet, alas! 
‘There was her old father; and to him she 
devoted herself, little dreaming, poor 
child, of the cruel wrong he had done her; 
and as the months dragged away, newer, 
more urgent cares aud troubles began to 
push the old pain into the background— 
till there came a day when a company 
broke, and with it went all the commuted 
pension her father had invested in it, and 
they were penniless ; she young and strong, 
and eager to work, if only she could find 
work to do; and he a weak old man, strick- 
en into childishness by the blow that took 
away his all. She would gladly work, if 
work were only to be found; but every 
place seemed over-full already; and at 
last one day, in despair, she called on an 
old friend, a lace manufacturer, and asked 
if she might not try some of the lace-work 


Stockingham women do in their own 
homes—clipping, mending, or drawing 


threads from the machine-made lace. 

Old Mr. Stacey’s gold eye-glasses need 
ed frequent polishing, and his handkerchief 
came into constant use as she talked; but 
he was too shocked at her story to answer 
anything but that she ought to have better 
work than that to do; and she was turn- 
ing rather sadly to go when he called her 
back. 

**By the way, Decie,”’ he said, ‘*perhaps 





“aay 
you could help me. You have beey in 
Switzerland Do you know a Swiss flower 
called the edelweiss?” 

gid she know it? Her heart leaped up 
but she assented very quietly. , 

“Beeause Pm at my wits’end. An Amer, 
iean buyer has just come over, and wan, 
to order a large amount of lace with the pat. 
tern of an edelweiss. I shall lose the on. 
der if I can’t execute it in the next for, 
night; aud where to get the design [ don 
know. I've sent right and left, and van 
tind even a picture of the thing. My de, 
signers don’t even know it by name, Yoy 
don’t happen to have a sketch or a spec), 
men of it, do you?” 

“Oh, yes, I have—I have a flower,” 

**No—have you? By Jove! how lucky! 
Could you—would you mind lending jt ty 
me for a few days?” 

“Oh, but. 1 believe I could de better thay 
that—I think, with a little help, I could de. 
sign youa pattern. I picked up 4 little 
designing at the School of Art, years ago, 
and I know something about lace, for don’t 
you remember, your girls and [ all learneg 
to make pillow-lace once, for fun?” 

“Upon my soul!” said Mr. Stacey, quite 
breathless) ‘‘Decie, my dear, you're ay 
angel! Just bring that flower to my de. 
signing-room to-morrow morning, and try 
what you and my designer can do. And 
look here, child, 'm to have a thousand 
pounds down for the patent of that lace, 
and if your pattern answers, you shall haye 
a hundred of it. And what's more, lots 
more work of the same sort, better than 
clipping or drawing, eh, Devic?’ And 
with a joyful heart Decima sped home, 

Yet she almost hesitated when she un- 
lécked the little cedar box, which was the 
coffin of her dead past, and laid the small, 
silvery blossom on her soft palm. Would 
he not have called tins a profanation as 
complete as that of the poor Swiss pebble- 
venders? Yet. had he not been guilty of 
a greater vulgarization and de-ecration 
when he won ber love, only to cast it aside 
like a withered weed? 

And all the long hours that she sat by the 
designer's side, patiently guiding:his adap- 
tation of the bewildering threads to her 
graceful drawing. while the Alpine flower 
lay before them on the smoke-blackened 
table, there seemed to ring in her ears the 
tones of a never-forgotten voice: *“L can- 
not bear the edelweiss to be profaned!” 
And, as if in answer to a real accusation, 
her lips would move in the voiceless mur- 
mur: ‘For my father’s sake.” 

Slowly, slowly the design grew into 
shape, exercising a strange fascination over 
Decima, as she lingered over the border 
which was to sitnulate the ridges of Alpine 
snow, and touched up the tiny flower in 
perspective, which she insisted on putting 
instead of the conventional sprig so dear 
to machine-lace designers. ‘There had ney- 
er been so original and so exquisite a lace 
made, they suid; and the exultant buyer 
overwhelmed Decima with congratulations 
before he sped back across the Atlantic, to 


dazzle the eyes of the American market 


with this latest triumph of the Stocking- 
ham looms; while Decima walked home to 
a vertain shabby little house one night, rich 
in a banking account of a hundred pounds, 
and prospective work and wages. 

She was so happy that she even tried to 
make the story plain to the poor childish 
wreck that had onve been Captain Here- 
ford; and to her delight, he listened, and 
seemed to understand, till she came to the 
end, and held up the bit of edelweiss that 
had laid the corner-stone of fortune for 
them both. The sight seemed to awake 
some long-dormant chord of association, 
for he moved uneasily in his arm-chair, 
and muttered, “Switzerland, Switzerland,” 
then seemed to doze heavily; and by-and- 
by awoke with a start of terror and a great 
trembling. 

**Decie, Decie, 


. 


*he cried, with working 
features, *tyou never knew; I sent him 
away, your young American lover. He 
was poor, and [ could not let you go and 
leave me. I told him you were engaged to 
some one else. I lied. Can you forgive 
me? Do you mind much now?” 

For just one moment Decima was silent; 
there was almost a recoil from the wretch- 
ed figure in its eager remorse; then she 
knelt down and drew the gray head to her 
gentle breast. 

“Hush, my dear, hush,”’ she said, bro- 
kenly; “indeed, I forgive you; no, I dont 
mind so much now—it does not matters” 
and she kissed the trembling lips that. still 
moved feebly. 

And that night the old man died. 

But where was Ralph Verriker all these 
long, weary months? When, with disap- 
pointment and sickness of heart, he set off 
across the Atlantic, after the d:eam so cru- 
elly broken, it was only to find, on the 
other side, the news of his unele’s death, 4 
will leaving him sole inheritor of a cou 
fortable fortune, and a letter in which the 
old man set forth how, in leaving his mov- 
ey to Ralph instead of to his niece Marga 
ret, as had been popularly expected, it was 
in the full hope and belief that a marriage 
between the two young people would mak¢ 
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matters equal, and prevent any injustice to 


the girl. who had, perhaps, learned to re- 
g 


gard herself as his heiress. Poor Ralph 
was confounded. Not only hat he never 
regarded his cousin Madge with more than 


. frienaly interest, but the bitter expe- 
rence Of his Swiss trip had closed the 
world of love for him. It was notin vain 
chat nature had given him that reselute 
prow and chin, and a character which was 
«y formed as to be able to love but once. 
so at first his only thought was how best 
to atone LO Madge for the wrong done by 
pis heirship; but this was not the easy 
ypatter it seemed at first sight; the bulk of 
the property wis 80 disposed is to come to 
pim only in event of his marriage and it 
was so settled upon his heirs as to leave 
pim little more than a life interest in it, and 
to render it impossible to alienate it from 
himself. Ralph looked very grave as the 
conviction slowly dawned upon him that 
Madge and duty were identical ; and bis 
gother’s urgent entreaties that he should 
ive her the daughter she had always long- 
ed for—all pressed into the same seale 

“] know she has always cared for you,” 
she kept repeating ; and though Ralph wasa 
modest fellow enough, the assurance seem- 
edanother claim. He told himself he was 
beginning to forget the woman who had 
peen all too kind, and honestly thought the 

ain of remembrance was growing less— 
only because he inst-netively avoided 
everything that could remind him of the 
bitterness of the past; and he himself 
hardly knew that he always scanned the 
first column of the Times so narrowly. She 
was married long ago, no doubt; and it 
was only right that he should marry 
Madge. Ue used to repeat the list of her 
yirtues to himself. and try to feel con- 
yinced that matter-of-fact, good-natured 
commonplace was by no means a draw- 
back in the mother of one’s children; and 
that it was a blessing Madge had no senti- 
ment, and would not miss the love he could 
not give her. 

And so it came to pass that a certain 
night found them both at a New York re- 
ception, and at the crisis of tueir fate. He 
had led her away into the conservatory, a 
gorgeous attair, blazing with rare exotics 
and colored lamps; with shaded nooks, and 
the splash of a tiny fountain—a sort of 
Fifth Avenue Garden of Eden. 

They had both been sitting silent—they 
never had very much to say toeach other, 
and Ralph, as he sat, elbow on knee, strok- 
ing his moustache, looked more like a cul- 
prit than a lover, for he had made up-his 
mind to settle matters to-night, and néver 
had duty looked so unlovely. Yet Marga- 
ret Was at her best to-nigh’, less florid and 
large than usual, and far softer and gen- 
tler than he had ever seen her, with none 
of the loud colors he had such a horror of 
—all in simple snowy lace and muslin. 

“What a pretty dress, Madge,” he said, 
kindly; ‘*l never saw you look so well.” 

Madge’s face brightened. She was rather 
afraid of Ralph, in general; he was so odd. 
and talked of things she did not under- 
stand; but dress was a subject in which 

‘she was at home. 

“Yes, isn’t it lovely?” she said with ani- 
mation. ‘Just look at the lace; even you'll 
admire it, £ should think. It cost me 
something, | can tell you. IT daren‘t say 
what a yard, though it’s only machine- 
made. But | thought myselt very lucky 
toget it. It isn’t even in the stores yet. 
I'm the first woman in New York that has 
adress of it. Mr. Slater let me have it 
out of his wholesale place as a great favor ; 
his buyer had just brought it over from 
England.” 

talph hardly heeded her placid talk; he 
had bent down dutifully to examine the 
lace which she indicated ; but he raised his 
head with a sudden stuart. 

“It is the edelweiss!” he said, and the. 
stopped short. ‘That whole bright scene— 
conservatory, flowers, lights, Margaret's 
plump form—all faded from before his 
eyes, and instead ruse up the snow clad 
hills. There was a glow of sunset light in 
the sky, a hush of twilight in the air, two 
dark figures hand in hand; his own voice, 
quick and eager, smote on his ear: **Pro- 
fanation—vulgarization !” 

What had he been about to do? He 
started to his feet in agitation, and walked 
to the door, and then came back to his 
cousin's side. His face wore a look no one 
had ever seen there before—a look of deep 
shame. 

“Madge,” he said, ‘I’m afraid I’m a 
brute; forgive me, please; but I meant to 
ak you something to-night which I had 
0 business to du; [ can’t doit. What I 
want to ask you now is, if you will let me 
give you half of Uncle Thomas’s money 
tnnually—the money that ought to be all 
yours. It's left so unjustly that [ can’t 
give it you out and out; but you'll let me 
do that?” 

Margaret stared at him for a moment, 
then burst into a hearty laugh. 

“My gracious, Ralph!” she said, **i- that 
all? IT know what you meant, and you've 
tried your best, though I guess aunt rather 
egged you on; but it was no use; I saw 
that as soon as you came home from 
abroad; some other girl had been first. 
Astor me, don’t bother yourself. I told 
Charley Anson last n ght that ’'d marry 
him. T like him awfully, and he’s twice 
rich as you, you know. But you spoilt 
Wy story about the lace. Of course it's 
tdelweiss; that’s what they call it—edel- 
Weiss lace—some Swiss flower, Mr. Slater 
Says. And he told me about it—in conti- 
denee, of course—how it was designed by 
Some young lady in Stockingham, to help 

er sick father along. He was a captain 
ithe British Army and lost his money. 
Vasn't it queer? Did Mr. Slater tell me 
the girl's name? Mercy! Ralph, how 
Strange you look! Yes, he did, but I for- 
set it; it was like one of those English 
cathedrals ; Gloucester. or Worcester, or 
Something. Not Hereford? Why, yes, it 
Was! How did you know? And what on 
farth are you doing?”-—for Ralph was on 
iis knees at her feet, penknife in hand. 

It's my best flounce. Stop this minute!” 
. “I'm going to have a bit of that lace— 
Just one flower !” said a smothered voice. 

And the end? Ah, well! the end— 

“I do not rhyme to that dull elf 
Who cannot picture to himself.” 
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The Arabia sailed at ter o'clock the next 
morning, but we will not follow. It is 
alone in the silence and solemnity of the 
sacred mountain-top that the clinber rev 
erently gathers, and places in tis bosom, 
to wear and cherish there forever. the love 
that has been won after long pain and 
trial—the. peerless edelweiss !— Cass-i/'s 
Magazine. 
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HOW TWO WOMEN KEEP HOUSE. 


One is a dressmaker, the other a book- 
keeper, the latter from a comfortable 
country home. For a year she had endur- 
ed life in a boarding-house at four dollars 
a week for board and room. It was all 
she could afford to pay out of her salary 
of twenty-five dollars per month. It 
occurred to her, that if she could associate 
a friendly dressmaker with her, the two 
could have a large room and possibly 
afford the expense of a fire in long win- 
ter evenings, so that they could sew, read, 
or chat undisturbed. The dressmaker 
consenting, the two set out to find a 
room suited to their means. As they 
looked, their project grew and resolved 
itself into two rooms, and a system of 
house-keeping on the smallest possible 
seule, as an experiment. They scrimped 
ou their summer hats and dresses, and 
bought a second-hand parlor cook-stove 
and a few dishes, rented their rooms very 
plainly furnished, in a cheap quarter, and 
entered on their new life. They break- 
fasted together and separated for the day, 
the dressmaker returning after tea. The 
bookkeeper comes home. at noon, gets 
her simple dinner, and leaves the house- 
work until she returns after six o'clock, 
and, shortly after. the dressmaker comes 
in. Half an hour suffices to put their 
small domain in order, and the evening 
is spent in reading, rest, or recreation, 
Gradually, their rooms have assumed a 
cozy, home-like aspect; the dressmaker 
has bought «a sewing-machine, the book- 
keeper a writing-desk, their food is of 
better quality at one-half the cost, and 
they are vastly happier in every way. It 
is two years since they entered into this 
useful and friendly partnership, and the 
bookkeeper’s heart is almost broken be- 
‘ause her friend has a lover, who is des- 
tined some day to withdraw her from the 
cozy home. She wickedly hopes that 
times will be so hard that they cannot 
marry, or that. Providence will send her 
also a lover, or another nice girl to keep 
hou-e with, as the least compensation for 
her loss.— Detroit Times. 
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WORK FOR MISS CARROLL, 


Editors Woman's Journal ;: 

Mrs. L. D. Blake writes: 

‘LT have for vears been very familiar with 
the story of Miss Carroll's services. but 
have not used it in speeches because, in 
conventions, ete., others have takenup the 
theme. 

“IT had been thinking of speaking of her 
this summer, but was undecided. Your 
letter settles the matter. I shall not allow 
an evening to pass without recounting her 
services. In regard to the proposed pam- 
phlet, it is an excellent idea. One or two 
hive already been printed. I should think 
the story, as told in the ‘History,’ if not 
too long, would be the best to use, with 
the documents appended. 

‘Did you see the speech of Congressman 
White last winter? It contained an excel- 
lent condensat.on. If you have no copy, 
one night be obtained by writing to him, 
to his address, Hon. John D. White, 
care Judge Trimble. Covington, Ky. I 
am glad you like the fables. 

‘Cordially yours, L. D. BLAKE.” 

I would also say that a ‘‘Carroll” tract 
is now in the printer's hands, and that I 
shall be glad to supply copies on applica- 
tion, free of charge. ©. ©. B. 

East Orange, N. J., Aug. 11, 1885. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 





Drs. Douglas and Shrady each received 
$12,000 for attendance upon Gen. Grant. 
They were paid from a fund raised for 
that purpose by George Jones, C. P. Hunt- 
ingdon, Frank Work, and others. 

“The Christianity which the emperors 
aimed at repressing was, in their concep- 
tion of it, something philosophically con- 
temptible, politically subversive, and 
morally abominable. As men, they sin- 
cerely regarded it much as well-conditioned 
people among us regard Mormonism; as 
rulers, they regarded it much as liberal 
statesmen with us regard the Jesuits.”— 
Matthew Arnold, on Marcus Aurelius. 

As a rule the women outnumber the 
men at the summer resorts, but at the 
Vineyard, says a letter-writer, the lack of 
numbers is rather on the side of the fair 
sex. There ure many young men there 
for the summer, and few of them do not 
dance, swim, ride a bicycle, and talk in the 
most approved fashion. The roller-rink 
craze has experienced a revival there with- 
in afortnight. The mammoth building by 
the sea is open at all hours, and crowds of 
young men and maidens circle about its 
polished surface. ‘The number of clergy- 
men at the Vineyard this year is unpre- 
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From the North, South, East 
and West they come, and they find in Cot- 
tage City a veritable haven of rest. 


cedented, 
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JHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THOSE SQUIRRELS. 


BY ALLAN FORMAN. 


“Say, ‘Tom, the kittens are gone,” an- 
nounced my brother Charlie, peering into 
the manger where we had, a few days be- 
fore, discovered Madam Puss and her 
family snugly installed. 

Is Puss there?” I asked. 

Yes, und she seems awful lonesome, 
was the reply. 

After a few moments’ consultation, we 
decided to ask Pat if he had seen any- 
thing of the kittens. 

“Sure, they may have strayed away in 
the night.” 

“But they couldn't walk. They were 
only three days old,” 1 objected. 

“That's thrue, Mister ‘om; but thin 
a cat's a cunnin’ cratur. ‘To see wan of 
thim blinkin’ by the fire all day, ye'd 
niver think they could make the noise 
they do at night; and they'd be concealin’ 
their strength in the daytime to use it at 
night,” answered Pat. 

Plainly there was nothing to be learned 
from Pat. 

After thinking it over for a_ while, 
Charlie suggested that we hunt up the 
young ones. We started toward the 
grove behind the barn, with a vague idea 
that people generally got lost in forests, 
and that it would be quite possible for the 
kittens to have lost themselves in the 
grove. 

‘Maybe they have hid in the tree,” 
suggested Charlie. 

‘They couldn't get there,” I answered. 

**But Pat said that they could do more 
in the night,” urged Charlie. 

I was eleven years old, and was half- 
inclined to doubt Pat’s reasoning, the 
more that [I remembered hearing my 
father exclaim, when we announced the 
discovery of the kittens: 

“Goodness! we can’t have four more 
sats. I don’t get any too much sleep as 
it is, and an addition of a quartette to 
our nightly concert is not to be thought 
of.” 

Charlie was my junior by two years, 
and his faith in Patrick was unshaken, 
so he said, 

‘I'm going up to see, anyhow.” He 
thrust his hand into the hole, and pull- 
ed it out again, triumphantly shouting, 
‘What did I tell you? Here is the’’—he 
paused to examine his prize, and contin- 
ued in a crest-fallen tone—‘‘a young 
squirrel.” 

“Give it to me, and get the rest,” I 
directed. 

They were very young, and were 
queer, fuzzy-looking animals. Charlie 
and I examined them, and then the 
thought struck me that we might give 
them to the cat in place of her lost kittens. 

We ran back to the barn and placed 
them in the manger. Madam Puss 
looked puzzled for a moment, first gazing 
at the squirrels, then at us, as if hard- 
ly knowing what to do. But she soon 
decided, and with a comical purr, as if to 
say, “I suppose it is all right, but those 
children have certainly changed,” she 
drew the squirrels toward her, and washed 
first one, then another, and finally went 
to sleep with her strange family cuddled 
close to her. 

After that she took the best of care of 
her adopted children. The squirrels 
grew, «nd began to climb out of the man- 
ger and run around the barn. Madam 
Puss was at first distressed by this, but 
she soon got used to it, and seemed rath- 
er to take delight in her precocious chil- 
dren who could climb so much better than 
she could herself. Her first real trouble 
came when, after patient waiting, she 
‘aught a mouse and carried it to the barn 
in triumph. 

The squirrels looked on in perfect in- 
difference, and absolutely refused to touch 
the dainty morsel. Puss was surprised, 
but a few days later she brought in a 
bird; but when they paid not the slightest 
attention to it, she Was in despair. Had 
she, then, brought up a family which was 
to be of no use to the world? For a day 
or two she tried everything—meat, bits of 
fish, pieces of cold potato, until some 
happy inspiration led her to take them an 
almond which had fallen from the dinner- 
table. After thar she carried them bits of 
bread, corn, and nuts, until they grew 
large enough to come to the house them - 
selves. ‘Then they ranged the place from 
cellar to garret, dropping asleep in moth- 
er’s work-basket, in father’s pockets, and 
in bureau drawer, until they became a 
perfect nuisance. At last the crisis came: 
one of them went to sleep in father’s boot, 
and bit his toe severely when he went to 
put iten; the syuirrels were sent to New 
York to be sold, and Charlie and I each 
had a pair of skates from the proceeds of 
the sale.—Harper’s Young People. 
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IUMOROUSB. 


Always over head and ears in business— 
the diver. 

An offensive partisan is he who takes 
sides with another against you. 


George Eliot is said to be the first wom- 
an to attain the post-mortem honor of hay- 
ing her husband called “her widower.” 


Lightning struck a piano in a house in 
York County, Me., and thoroughly demol- 
ished it. ‘This will strengthen the theory, 
recently advanced by a scientist, that 
lightning is possessed of intelligence. 


He—You don’t sing or play? Then I 
presume * ou write or paint? She—Oh, no; 
I'm like the young men we meet in society. 
I simply sit around and try to look intelli- 
gent.— Hurper’s Bazar. 


A Baptist minister was once asked how 
it was that he consented to the marriage of 
his daughter to a Presbyterian. **Well, 
my dear friend,” he replied, ‘tas far as I 
have been able to discover, Cupid never 
studied theology.” 


Aneccentric man, living on a farm on the 
edge of Rhode Island. was very averse to 
taking life. When asked why he didn’t 
slaughter his fat pig, he replied, “I haven't 
the heart to kill it, for it seems so much 
like one of the family.” 


Said an exasperated ‘Texas father at the 
dinner-table: **You children turn up your 
noses at everything on the table. When | 
was a boy | was glad to get enough corn- 
bread to eat.” “I say, pa, you are having 
a much better time of it. now you are liv- 
ing with us, ain’t you?” remarked little 
‘Tommy. 


A lady shopping in a large city pur- 
chased six sauce-dishes from a showily- 
dressed but shallow-looking clerk, who 
wrote in the bill, **6 sos dishes.” After 
making a number of purchases in other 
parts of the store, the lady went to the 
desk of the cashier to settle the entire bill. 
‘The cashier, a pompous old fellow. glanced 
at the items on the bill and indignantly 
cried out, **Six s-o-s, sauce dishes! If I 
had a child ten years old who couldn’t 
spell better than that, I'd think it was go- 
ing to be an idiot! I didn’t think there 
was a cash-boy even in this store who 
couldn't spell better than that!” ‘Taking 
his pencil, he drew it savagely through the 
offending ‘‘sos,” and wrote above it, 
“sawse.”’ ‘There! he said triumphantly ; 
“if I never could do anything else, I al- 
ways could spell!” 





HooD’s 


SARSAPARILLA 


Has “decided” claims upon the public. This 
is positively proven by the immense good it 
has done to those who have been cured of 
diseases from which they have suffered in- 
tensely for years, as verilied by the publish- 
ed testimonials, every one of which is a pos- 
itive fact. 


CHELSEA, VT., Feb. 24, 1879. 
Messrs. C. 1. Hoop & Co., Lowell, Mass.: 
The 6th Gay of last June I was taken sick 
with a swe ling on my right foot.and with an 
awtul pain. 1e swelling went all over me. 
My face was swelled so that | could with dif- 
anny | see out of my eyes, and | broke out 
over the whole suriace of my body; a right 
foot up to my knee was one raw, itchin 
mass, and my ankie and foot solame an 
sore I could not step on it, and it would run 
s0 as to wet a bandage through in an hour. 
In this condition Mr. W. F. Hood (of the firm 
of A. R. Hood & Son, druggists, of this town), 
handed me a bottle of HOOD’s SARSAPARIL- 
LA, and told me to take it. 1 did so, and by 
the time I had taken one bottle 1 found that 
it was doing me good. have since taken 
five bottles more. After I had taken three 
bottles my soreness began to leave me, and 
Ihave been growing better every day, so 
that to-day I can walk without going lame. 
I have no soreness in my ankle and it has 
healed all up, and does not run at all. Lowe 
my recovery to your Sarsaparilla. I write 
this to let you know that | think it deserves 
the confidence of the public. especially those 
who are troubled with humors. - 
Yours most truly, 
JOSIAH PITKIN. 
P.8. Every person that saw me said that 
T never would get over my lameness without 
having a running sore on my ankle; but 
thank God I have. Ae 


Noother Sarsaparilla has such a sharpening 
effect upon the appetite. No other prepa- 
ration tones and strengthens the digestive 
organs like Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA. 


Price one dollar, or six bottles for five dol- 
jars. Prepared — by C. 1. HOOD & CO,. 
Apothecaries. Lowell. Mass. 





NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
“A veritable hand-book of noble living,’’ says W 
liam Henry Channing. 


“The best of all books on woman’s duties,” says 
Col. Higginson. 


New cheap edition,paperbinding . . . . . $ 25 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial . 100 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 Park Street, Boston. 
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“THE READY BINDER,” 


Possesses many merits for the office or library. It is 
always ready, easily adjusted, and very simple in the 
method of clasping papers or pamphlets. Price, from 
10 to 25 cents, according c size. For sale at the 
Woman's Journal” Office. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


238 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and regeent Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5cents; a Rich Oyster Stew,15 cents; Ten- 
derloin steak, 20 cents. Ali theluxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 


DRS, COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A.M. to4 P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. . 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


DR. LUCY W. TUOK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ECLECTRICIAN, 
Making a specialty of all kinds of CHRONIC 
DISEASES. 

The Dr. has studied the “Mind Cure” as a sclence 
and is using it successfully when desired by patients, 
or when she thinks it advisable, at the same time 
teaching her patients how to make use of it for their 
own personal bevetit. Thorough Massage Treatments 
are given as usual at her office, by herself or her as- 
sistant. 

Ladies’ Abdominal Skirt and Hose Supporters, 
Elastic Bands, Ktheumatic Plasters, Urinals, Syringes, 
&e., can be obtained at her office, 48 Boylston St., 
as usnal, 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particulars send for Circular. 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 


With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges 

The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. ‘This Medical Schoo! was une of the 
first in thie country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional had 
years’ course is establis by which ie graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence of wy 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University Schoo! of Medicine, 

For announcements or information, address the 


i. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - Boston, Mass, 


NEW YORK 
MEDICAL COLLEGE AND HOSPITAL 
FOR WOMEN, 


No, 213 West 54th Street, New York City. 


The regular Winter Session (Twenty-third year) 
will commence October 2, 1885, and continue 
twenty-four weeks. Daily clinics will be held in the 
College, and the Hospital and Dispensary adjoining 
give special advantages for practical studies unsur- 
passed by any other school. In addition the large 
daily clinics at the OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL and 
the WARD’S ISLAND HOMCEOPATHIC HOS 
PI'VAL (weekly) are open for «tudents. 

For further particulars and circular, address 


Mrs. MARY A. BRINKMAN, M. D., Sec’y, 
219 Weat 23d St., New York City. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 
Opens its 5th regular annual course of instruction on 
ednesday, Oct. 8, and closes second Wednesday of 
May for Examinations. The college is regular in every 
respect, and graded. Only Medical College in New 
England for women as well as men, 
atriculation, $5 00; Lectures, $85 00; Graduatiou, 
$3000. All three years, paid at first, $225, incluaing 
graduation. Send for catalogue. 
A. H. WILSON, M. D., Registin., 
504 Kast Broadway, South Boston 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLLGE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
North College Ave. and 21st St., Philadelphia. 
The Thirty-sixth annual session opens Oct. 1, 1885. 
A three years’ graded course of instruction is given 
in winter and spring terms. For further information 
address RACHEL L. BODLEY,M. D., Dean, 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens Oct. Ist.; ending May 25th 
1885. Three years’ graded course, Lectures, Quizzes» 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an. 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York, 














SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Thirty Minutes from Broad Street Station, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
FULL COLLEGE COURSE for BOTH SEXE8S— 
Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also a PREPAR- 
ATORY SCHOUL. Healthful location, LARGE 
GROUNDS, new and extensive buildings and appar- 
atus. For catalogue and full particulars, address 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., Presipent, 
SWARTHMORE, Pa. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago, 
Oa $ MENA LONELE 01 UNICago, 

The annual session commences about the first Tues 
day in October, and coatinues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the requirements fo graduation fully equal to con- 
tiguous colleges. 

f. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 


For information or announcement, address Prof, 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


CACTUS BALM. 


“Eminently de- 
lightful and whole- 
some as a Dressin 
for the Hair, and o 
especial benefit in 
relieving headache 
and nervous or neu- 
ralgic pains.’’— 
Susan C. Voeu 
(Woman’sJournal) 
Boston, Mass. 

“Truly a healing 
balm and not a 
humbug ; stopped 
my hair from fall- 
ing; made my scalp perfectly healthy, and free from 
a dry humor of several years’ standing.’’—Mrs. E. F. 
FIsHER, 50 Boylston 8t., Boston, Mass. 

“Glad to testify to its efficacy as a remedy for 
Falling Hair, —_ Diseases and Pimples "—Mrs. B. 
F. Burt, 581 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 

“Eight months ago I had lost my hair and was com- 
— bald. I had used various so-called remedies, 

ut none did me any good until I tried Cactus Balm, 
I have used six bottles in all, and Jnow have a good 
head of hair about eight inches long, thick, glossy 
and of natural color.”—Mrs.8. Remick, Hyde Park, 
Masa. 

“Cooling and Refreshing; unrivalled as a dressing 
for the hair; does not color white or gray hair a dirty 
yellow, as all others du.”—Mrs. H. V, Cuaprn, 39 
Chestnut St., Albany, N. Y. 

RECOMMENDED and for sale in 50-cent and $1 
packages y leading Drugyists andg Hairdressers, and 
by SMITH BROTHERs, Propritors, 349 Washing- 
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GENERAL GRANT. 


ADDRESS OF WM. LLOYD GARRISON, JR., 


At the Grant Memorial Service, Centreville, Mass., 
Aug. 8, 1885. 


The eulogies that follow the death of 
prominent men are ordinarily of little 
value. ‘The first impulse of serrow is to 
dwell upon the virtues of the deceased and 
to leave unmentioned the defects. The 
voice of criticism and detraction is silent, 
and to speak only good of the dead is the 
conventional rule. The incongruity be- 
tween memorial tributes and the actual 
character and life of their subjects is pub- 
licly ignored; the pen that was wont to 
ridicule, and the lips that spoke bitterly, 
unite in exalting the antagonist who can 
no longer rejoin. 

There have been times within our mem- 
ory, when the public sorrow was heartless, 
and the elaborate platitudes from pulpit. 
»ress, and platform only emphasized in the 
fight of truth the unspoken failure of a 
life. Fortunately we are not under the 
constraint of offering merely a lip service 
to the remarkable mau for whom the coun- 
try and the world mourn today. Of 
modest simplicity, incapable of pretence, 
shy in manner, saving of words, and devoid 
of ideal graces, it was his wonderful for- 
tune to be one of the most prominent actors 
in the immortal drama of the comeeer. 
Hidden in the obscurity of poverty and ill- 
success until his fortieth year, and then 
submitted to the fierce light of publicity for 
more than twenty years, we see him serene 


and unmoved through all the magic 
changes. No need to repeat the story of 


his romance. Every boy knows it, from 
Fort Donelson to Appomattox, and from 
the White House to the grave. As was 
written of another, 

“How humble, yet how bopeful he could be; 

How in good tortune and in ill the same; 

Nor bitter in success, nor boasttul he, 

Thirsty for gold, nor feverish for fame.” 

The place that General Grant will oc- 
cupy in military history is of \ittle moment. 
Such glory is cheap. Fisher Ames, in his 
famous eulogy on Washington, truly said, 
“The fame of military heroes is indeed 

rowing vulgar. They multiply in every 
a war, they stand in history and thick- 
en fh their ranks almost as undistingui hed 
as their own soldiers.” 

But such a career as Grant's lifts him 
above the professional fighter. ‘lo be cele- 
brated simply for skill in the art of de- 
struction is a low distinction, justitied only 
in the eyes of reason by some great under- 
lying cause. Because he lifted his arm for 
freedom does mankind exalt him and em- 
balm him as a leader. Destined to order 
the bloodiest slaughter in the history of 
war, he was still a hater of strife and a 
sincere lover of peace. ‘The joy of the 
conflict was not his. Shunning the triumph- 
al celebration and the display dear to the 
vain, he could refrain from entering Vicks- 
burg when it succumbed to his long siege, 
and, at the fall of Richmond, could turn 
his back upon it and hasten to Washington 
to prepare for the disbandment of the 
army. Magnanimous in victory, he drew 
to him the hearts of the conquered. Not 
among the highest type of men, and living 
on a lower plane, compared with the great 
thinkers and philanthropists of the age, he 
yet possessed qualities of the highest de- 
gree. If his limitations narrowed his field 
of vision, doubtless they made him more 
efficient in the field of action. But con- 
trasted with the ordinary martial hero, how 
infinitely elevated he appears! His civic 
services, at a critical time in the recon- 
struction of the shattered Union, will, in 
my opinion, be given greater praise than 
that allowed him by his contemporaries, 
who have magnified mistakes inevitable in 
an untried experiment full of perplexity to 
the trained statesman. ‘The wonder is that 
he blundered so rarely. In the shameful 
days of Andrew Johnson, when an un- 
scrupulous and ambitious general of the 
army might have been tempted to misuse 
his trust, how instinctively Grant grasped 
the situation, and how firmly he resisted 
the reactionary president! And when 
forced by the will of the people to accept 
the unsought presidential honor for him- 
self, no symptom of despotic sway can be 
discerned. He was ever more anxious to 
follow the voice of justice aud the true 
popular will, than to assert his pride of 
opinion. 

In spite of the honors showered upon 
Gen. Grant at home and abroad, and his 
constiousuess of having reached the pinna- 
cle of human ambition, there is a pathos in 
his successful years which elicits sympa- 
thy instead of envy. 
ity that compelled him to be ever shaking 
admiring fellow-citizens by the hand, 
doomed to listen to tulsome compliments 
and wearying speeches, interviewed on all 
occasious, and forced to have his family 
matte:s a topic for the nation,—from_ sin- 
cere interest and not from love of gossip,— 
how he must have longed at times for the 
privilege of obscurity. Nor was he allow- 
ed to die in peace. The luxury of undis- 
turbed illness was denied to him, and like 
a Barnum curiosity he was finally the sad 
attraction for morbid curiosity-seekers of 
a mountain hotel. Happy, in comparison, 
the reserve and respected solitude of the 
grave. 

In peace asin war, he was truly ‘the 
man of long enduring blood.” He has 


of Union and Confederate officers, and 
mourned in the rebellious as in the loyal 
States by people of all colors. with a sincer 
ity rarely equalled in any nation, his death 
marks the beginning of the new era. The 
day of true union and brotherly regard, for 
which he took the sword, is dawning, and 
happy in this reflection, he passed away. 
Every moralist will draw his own lesson 
from this life. ‘To me, the potent fact is 
the vindication of true democracy. ‘The 
long moral conflict that preceded and pre- 
saged the call to arins found the nation 
equipped with men of mighty intellect and 
varied capacity. Fallible human wisdom 
would have selected from among them the 
captains and leaders for the new dispensa- 


tion. Nature and circumstance decreed 
otherwise and better. Passing by Mr. 


Seward. who had been in preparation for 
the presidency long years of waiting, it was 
Abraham Lineoln, born and reared in the 
most abject human circumstances, that was 
chosen to guide and represent the nation in 
the crisis. And in the field of war, how 
reputations and pretensions vanished at the 
touchstone of trial, and the way last natu- 
ral selection of the popular will was the si- 
lent and unsuecessful man from Galena, 
unprized and undiscerned by his own 
neighbors, till forced ‘*to ride in the whirl- 
wind and direct the storm.” As in the an- 
ti-slavery conflict the weak ones of the 
earth were chosen to confound the mighty, 
so was it ordained in the appeal to arms 
that the hour should find its man. The un- 
crowned kings of a republic are many, and 
as a token of the universal respect and sor- 
row for this one, we come together not so 
much to mourn as to rejoice over the hap- 
py release of the 
“Foremost captain of bis time, 

Rich in saving commonsense, 

And us the greates: only are, 

In his simplicity sublime.’’ 

- ooo 


POLITICAL EDUCATION. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

Every year in the history of American 
politics makes it clearer that there is a 
great need of political education. The 
number of those who vote intelligently. 
with a true unde’standing of party doc- 
trines, is very small. Party leaders mis- 
represent the great questions of national 
polities, and the mass of the people read 
too little outside the partisan journals 
really to know what is involved in the 
issues of the day. When a great question 
in political economy, like that of the 
tariff, enters into a presidential campaign, 
the number of those competent to judge 
ofits merits, and to arrive at an intelligent 
conclusion about it, is small indeed. 

The open discussion of all political ques- 
tions undoubtedly helps to educate the 
people, but that is a slow and uncertain 
process. It gives aid to the demagogue 
as often as to the man of broad and in- 
telligent views. ‘lo be able to form an 
opinion on the tariff, there must be some- 
thing in the way of a training in the prob- 
lems of political economy, an understand- 
ing and appreciation of certain broad facts 
which underlie it. This is not to be had 
by the reading of a daily newspaper, how- 
ever able it may be. ‘To aid in the dif- 
fusion of such intelligence, to awaken an 
interest in the careful study of political 
quest’ons, there was organized in New 
York in 1880 the **Society for Politica! Ed- 
ucation.” It was organized by citizens 
who believe that the success of our gov- 
ernment, in all its departments, depends 
on the active and intelligent interest of 
educated persons, and that parties are to 
be made simply the means of expressing 
the will of the people. Its membership 





Bored by a popular. | 


passed away, not too early for his own | 


fame, which had long since received its 
capstone. but before the years allotted to 
human life had been fully lived. 
memories we could wish altered, and we 
cannot forget that the conqueror himself 
was conquered by a habit that. if the phy- 
sicians speak truly, wrought his death. In 
the indiscriminate laudation of him now, 
and the atiempt to make of him a flawless 
example to our youth, there is danger that 
his defects may find admiring imitators. 
The kindest friend is he who paints him as 
he was. And he can bearit. He needs no 
apologist. Whagever faults he had, he nev- 
er concealed. His ingenuous honesty and 
rectitude were the babitual attitude of his 
manhood. 

To-day, borne to the tomb by the hands 


Some | 


is made up of persons from all parties, 
and it is strictly non-partisan in character. 
Among its officers are David A. Wells, of 
Conun.; Prof. W. G. Sumner, of Yale 
College; Charles Francis Adams, of Bos- 
ton; Horace White, of New York; An- 


drew D White, of Cornell University; 
Franklin MacVeagh, of Chicago; and 
Horace Rublee, of Milwaukee. Such 


names guarantee the high purpose of the 
society, and that its object is the diffusion 
of a truly national spirit among the edu- 
cated classes, and of an intelligent app:e- 
ciation of political questions among the 
the mass of the people. The declaration 
of principles of the Society, or its 
statement of what it regards as necessary 
to a healthy and a sound political activity, 
must commend itself at once to honest 
members of all parties. True political 
action on the part of individuals and 
parties, and honest legislation both in the 
States and in Congress, would be the result 
of the general acceptance of these prin- 
ciples : 

The nation, parties, and public men must keep 
good faith. 

The right of each citizen to his free voice and 
vote must be upheld, 

Office-holders must not control the suffrage. 

The office should seek the man, and not the 
mun the office. 

Public service, in business positions, should de- 
pend solely on fitness and good behavior. 

The crimes of bribery and corruption must be 
relentlessly pupished. 

Local issues should be independent of party. 

Coins made unlimited legal tender must be of 
full Vaiue as metal in the markets of the world. 

Sound currency must have a metal basis, and 
ail pxper money must be convertible on demand. 

Lubor has « right to the highest wages it can 
earn, unhinuered by public or private tyranny. 

Trade has a right to the freest scope, untetter- 
ed by taxes, except for government expenses. 

Corporations must be restricted from abuse of 
privilege. 

Nei‘ber the public money nor the people’s land 
must be used to subsidize private enterprise. 

A public opinion, wholesome and active, un- 
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hampered by machine control, is the true safe- 
guard of popular institutions. 

Any person paying the sum of fifty 
cents a year becomes a member of the 
Society of Political Education. The So- 
ciety follows the methods of many other 
similar educational organizations, hav- 
ing in view the diffusion of education 
among those who are beyond the age or 
opportunities of school or college atten- 
dance. It provides its members with lists 
of books which it regards as furnishing 
desirable reading on current political and 
economic questions. One of its tracts is a 
priced and classified list of books on 
Political Economy and Political Science, 
arranged in such a way as to be most 
helpful to the general reader. Another 
tract gives several lists of questions for 
debates and essay-writing on questions of 
political economy, constitutional law, the 
theory and administration of government, 
and current politics. It a'so selects annu- 
al courses of reading for its members, 
and supplies the books so selected at the 
smallest possible advance beyond actual 
cost. It has furnished through G. P. Put- 
nam‘’s Sons, of New York, a Library of 
Political Education, including some of 
the best books on the subjects it regards 
as mostimportant. These books are bound 
uniformly, and are sold to members and 
in sets for about one-quarter less than the 
usual retail price. ‘The first series, for 
1881, consists of Nordhoff’s * Politics for 
Young Americans,” Johnston’s * History 
of American Polities,” Perry’s *Introduc- 
tion to Political Economy.” and MeAdam’‘s 
“Alphabet in Finance.” This was an ex- 
cellent beginning. an admirable selection 
of elementary and simple works, quite 
within the comprehension of any thought- 
ful person. A careful study of this set of 
books will give a far truer understanding 
of politics than nine-tenths of the voters 
have to-day. ‘This was followed in 1882 
by larger and more comprehensive works, 
that go more thoroughly into the greater 
questions of political science. ‘hese were 
Blanqui’s *“*History of Political Economy 
in Europe,” Jevon'’s ‘*‘Money and the 
Mechanism of Exchange,” and “Mill On 
Liberty.” The third series consisted of 
Brassey’s “Work and Wages,” Wells’ 
“Our Merchant Marine,” Sterne’s ‘*Consti- 
tutional History of the United States,” 
and Spencer’s ‘*Education.” Not only 
are these books real by individual mem- 
bers, but clubs and classes are formed 
for their study; and thus much is done 
to awaken an interest in the subjects dis- 
cussed, and in all subjects relating to pol- 
ities. The Society has a membership of 
fourteen hundred, which does not include 
all the readers of its Library, for a club 
may take but one set of the books and yet 
may number twenty persons. ‘The mem- 
bership of the Society is increasing, and 
its work is becoming more effective with 
each year. GEORGE WILLIS COOKE. 

Dedham, Mass., Aug. 17, 1885. 

( Concluded next week ) 
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FAIR PLAY FOR WOMEN. 


‘The Art Age exposes the fallacy of the 
current objections to the employment of 
women, as follows :— 

MALE VERSUS FEMALE LABOR, 

A wood-engraver gives the following 
reasons for not employing women: 

“When a young man comes to me and 
begins his work, he feels that it is his 
life’s business. He is to cut his fortune 
out of the little blocks before him. Wife, 
family, home, happiness, and all are to be 
earved out by his own hand, and he settles 
steadily and earnestly to his labor, deter- 
mined to master it and with every incite 
ment spurring him on. He cannot marry 
until he knows his trade. It is exactly 
the other way with the girl. She may 
be as poor as the boy, and as wholly de- 
pendent upon herself for a living, but 
she feels that she will probably marry by- 
and by, and then she must give up wood- 
engraving. So she goes on listlessly ; she 
has no ambition to excel; she does not 
feel that all her happiness depends on it. 
She will marry, and then her husband's 
wages will support her. She may not 
say so; but she thinks so—and it spoils 
her work.” 

It is a trifle wearisome to see these 
same stock objection’ to female labor 
trotted out periodically, the basis of all 
being that women may marry. If women 
ure not to be permitted to have trades 
because men say they will marry, what 
is left for them as a refuge, except mar- 
riage? ‘There should be no more occa- 


sion for women marrying, than men. 
Still, women do succeed in trades. They 


are faithful to their employers’ interests, 
seldom drink, seldom are absent, and 
rarely insolent. In contrast with the 
above, from an English paper, is the fol- 
lowing from the Jnliand Printer. Lf wom- 
en are not ambitious and work listlessly, 
the following is queer reading: 
Mandan, Dakota, June 19, 1885. 

In writing to you, [ will state frankly 
that I write for no advice as to the way in 
which [ shall run my business, or the 
way in which I shall treat my employees. 
I am conceited enough to believe that I 
have learned the lesson pretty fairly, and 
that I need noadvice. But there are a few 
facts concerning the trouble I have had 














with my printers in the West, which I 
would communicate to your readers, and 
I would inform them of the methods I 
adopted to emancipate myself from them. 

Over two years ago I found myself the 
possessor of a newspaper outfit in a West- 
ern town of 3,000 people. [ was running 
a daily anda weekly, anddoing a good 
job business. ‘Those were booming times, 
a thousand miles west of Chiengo, and I 
made money. ‘To-day | amin the same 
town, running the same business, and as 
I am not hampered for money, even in 
these dull times, | can pay one hundred 
cents on the dollar easily enough, and I 
am not owing a type-founder or a paper- 
maker a cent. But how is it that in a 
town of this size I can run a daily and 
weekly newspaper, copies of which L send 
you to inspect? This question I will an- 
swer. 

I started in. by paying my foreman 
twenty-five dollars a week. my compos- 
itors thirty-tive cents a thousand ems, and 
my job man twenty dollars a week. Now 
my job work is set up as well as ever (and 
I am not ashamed of its appearance), by a 
woman, who also makes up wy forms, to 
whom I pay ten dollars a week, while my 
compositors are girls, whom [ taught to 
set type, and who are paid twenty-five 
cents. ‘They are satisfied and for the past 
nine months I have not had a word of 
grumbling from them, while before that 
time, under the union régime, my men 
were always grumbling if a piece of solid 
matter struck them, when earning from 
twenty to twenty-seven dollars «a week 
each. 

What disgusted me with my printers 
was the supremely offensive independence 
of their manner; their general uncleanly 
personal habits; their filthy language 
when at work: their constent kicking be- 
cause I could not see that every fat ad. 
should go to them. A climax came when, 
because [ had complained to my foreman 
because he gave me uine hours instead of 
ten hours a day, he walked out one day 
and took all the men with him. ‘Then I 
revolted. and I set to work to teach girls 
the work. AN EMPLOYER. 

The Art Age adds :— 

At least let women have a fair opportu- 
nity to do something else besides get 
married. What man is there who would 
not resent being told that his chief ambi- 
tion in life should be to be a father? Yet 
women ae told daily that they should 
devote twenty years of a lifetime in pre- 
paring for motherhood, at least ten years 
in bearing children, and the rest of their 
lives in recovering from the effects. If 
they prefer to think that the world is 
populated sufliciently. or that to have a 
child does not call for the sacritice of a 
lifetime, they are snubbed, and especially 
so when they show any inclination to 
compete with men in trades. 

The element of fair play is not abnor- 
mally prominent in the masculine method 
of determining the whole duty of women. 
—Art Age. 





Unver Fause Cotors.—Notwithstanding the 
protection with which the law encircles putent 
rights and trade-marks, no sooner does a valu- 
able patent or proprietary article make its 
appearance than a horde of unprincipled persons 
try by every means to imitate the original. 
PyLe’s PEAKLINE, celebrated as a warhing com- 
pound, has bad a score ot imitations, but the 
superiority of the genuine article over the coun- 
terfeits is so plainiy apparent that very tew peo- 
ple have been deceived. 








‘I was all run down, and Hood's Sarsaparilla 
proved just tue medicine I needed,’’ write hun- 
dreds of pecpie. Take it now. 





SPLCIAL NOTICES, 


Ladies Visiting New York for business or 
leasure can find a pleasant home aod moderate prices 
»y addressing Mrs. BLAKELY, 54 E. 10th Street, 

New York. 

A College Graduate, who has spent several 
years in philological study abroad, would like to teach 
languages, ancient or modern, in a school in Boston. 
Greek, Latin or German preferred. She can turnish 
good references. Address **Language,” at this oflice 








Portledge Cottage, Marblehead Neck.—This 
finely located Cottage is now open for summer board- 
ers. Home quiet, and comfortable, and table excel- 
lent. Good Bathing and Boating. Send for terms, 
Mrs. E. 8, Corrin. 

sé _ ” 

THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL 
SEMINARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
(Carroll Co., Ill.) tells how students with small 
means can, by the “PECUNIARY ALb System,” gain 
acollegate or musical education. Send for one—FREE 





NEW COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
t BRYN MAWR COLLEGE, BRYN MAWR, 
Pa., near Philadelphia, will open in the AUTUMN 
of 1885. For programme of graduate and under 
graduate courses offered in 1885-86, address 

JAMES E. RHOADS, Pres’t, 1316 Filbert St., 





Phila, 
FRIENDS SCHOOL Pacer tlests 


per half-year for board and tuition. First term begins 
September 9, 1885. For cireular address 
AUGUSTINE JONES, A. M., Principal, 
Providence, R. I. 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


Weat Bridgewater, Mass., 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls and Young 

Women, re-opens Sept. 15, 1885, For catalogue ad- 
dress the Principal, HELEN MAGILL, Ph. D., 

Graduate of Swarthmore College. Boston University, 
and Newnham College, Cambridge, Exyiand, 


WEST NEWTON 


Knglish and Classical School. 


The 33d_year of this Family and Day School, for 
Boys and Girls, begins Sept. 16. Address 
NATH’L T. ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


- VASSAR COLLEGE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


A full college course for women, with special and 

reparnttory courses, and courses of Music and Art. 
Ten professors and twenty-two teachers; Library, 
Observatory, es useum and Scientific Col- 
lections with every facility for a complete liberal edu- 
8. L. CALDWELL, D. D., President. 








cation. 





WANTED for DR. SCOTT'S 
beautiful Electric Corsets. Sam- 
ple free to those becoming agents. No 

risk,quick sales. OTT bie Biowanao guaranteed 
Address -DR. SCO ‘ 2 Broadway St., N. Ys 

















Secure Inv BStMents, 
CHICAGO MORTGAGES 


On productive city property, not exceeding one-half 4 
low valuation; yiclding 
6 PER CENT. INTEREST, 


and free of tar. Coupons payable semi-annually, Are 
largely taken for trust investments, Ample reference 
given. Constantly oo hand and for sale by 


W. L. GARRISON, 
132 Federal Street, Boston, 





A WOMAN’S INVENTION, 


DIRIGO 
=) COFFEE 
CLEARER, 


Makes Coffee Clear and Sparkling. 
USED BY THE BEST HOUSEKEEPERS. 
Ask your Grocer for it, or apply at 
622 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 


THE NEW ERA, 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


DEVOTED TO 








Philanthropy and Reform, and having a Circula- 
tion Extending into every State and Territory 
in the United States. 





ELIZABETH BOYNTON HARBER'. 
Editor and Proprietor. 
Editorial Office, Evanston, IL. 


Publication Office, Room 36, Major Block. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





$1.25 Per Year. Club Rates with “* Woman's 
Journal,” $3. 





Mrs. Helen M. Gougar, editor of Our Jerald, re 
cently sold her interest in that journal to Mre. Eliz- 
abeth Boynton Harbert, former editor of ‘Woman's 
Kingdom” in the /nter Ucean, who now issues (in 
place of Our Herald) a monthly magazine called 
The New Era. Mes. Harbert’s literary reputation is 
80 Well established that it needs no cominendation 
from us, The contributors of The New Era are able 
and reformatory, and the paper starts off under favor- 
able auspices.— A/pha. 


The New Era is a handsome publication, and will 
undoubtedly do the cause to which it is dedicated 
great service.— The Current. 


It gives the 7vihune great pleasure to speak a fra- 
ternal word for The New Era. It is not a new friend, 
for itis Jur Herald inanewform, Nor can we wel- 
come Mrs. Harbert to the ranks of journalists, for she 
has reigned long and widely in ** Woman's Kingdom” 
of The Inter Ocean. Sire established this first woman's 
department, and out of the great sucevss of this has 
grown all the columns in secular newspapers which 
are calling torth the abflity of women, snd creating @ 
new journalistic atmosphere.— Woman's 7ri/ me. 


The New Era ia a bright and shining light in wom 
anly journalism.—Union Signal. 


Mrs. Harbert brings to bear upon her new work rare 
culture, an able pen and long journalistic experience. 
The New Era is eminently a magazine for the home 
circle.— Toledo Post. 


The New Eva, Mrs. Harbert’s magazine, devoted to 
the interests of women, has been reecived. It is aa 
attractive number, filled with information.—eligio- 
Philosophical Journal. 


The New Era, published at Chicago, IIl.. is one of 
the latest additions to the list of Suffrage M 
It gives evidence of excellence in every deps 
From its central location it must become national. 
Mrs. Harbert evinces the same rare ability in the edit- 
ing of this paper as shown everywhere in her public 
work.—Sandwich Argus. 


TO ADVERTISERS: 
From no other paper that I have ever advertised in 
have I received so many responses as from The New 
Era.—C. E. Wiswa tt, 79 Madison St., Chicago. 


OURS ISTHE BEST CAT 
Alogue and Ixstruction Boox_yet pub 
—% lished. It teachesall.the ART’ NEE- 
SWORK STITCHES, gives 
instructions for CRAZY PATCHWORK 
‘ ENSINGTON and LUSTE 
ZpPAINTING, &c., and directions for 
STAMPING Plush, Felt, d&c., so it will not ru, 
how to make Powders, Paints, &c. Shows 
tad designs of 1743 Stamping Patterns 
of MONOGRAMS, Acrranets, FLOW 
ERs, Ovutiines, &c., for NEEDLEWORK OF 
PAINTING, gives size and price ofeach, By mail 15c. 
aor Wwe Will send this book and & GOOD PAT- 
TERNS with powder and pad for 3Oc. 
Any Lady can do her own Stamping. We 
will send the Catalogue and the Best Stamping OUTFIT 
EVER OFFERED, With materials and 8& coop Patterns, 


Stamped Tidy, Silks, etc,, for ®1. Instruction Book 
FE ST. E. PARRER, Lynn, Mass 


Send six cents ter postage and 
receive free, acostly box of 
® goods which will help all, o 


either sex, to more money right away than anything 
else in this world. Fortanes await the workers absol 
utely sure. At onceaddrese TRUE & Co., Augusta, Me, 















C. H.SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 45 TEMPLE I'LACE- 


- 


_ portant. 
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